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When People Sing 
Inscribed to 
The Peoples’ Chorus of New York 


By ANGELA MorGANn 


You never know the people 

Or what the people bring; 

You never know the nation 

Till you hear the people sing. 

We said: “Their ways are arrogant, 
Each goes a selfish path.” 

We said: “Their hatreds deepen 
To wars and cruel wrath.” 

But even as we said it 

Their singing had begun, 

And then we found that every man 


Is God’s own son. 


We heard the clash of argument, 
We heard the elders pray, 

But we never knew the nations 
Or what the people say. 

They bled upon the battlefields, 
They struggled in the mart, 
For no man knew his neighbor, 
And few could find his heart. 
But even while we said it, 
Their singing had begun; 

And then we found the center 
Where humanity is one. 





Oh men who fight for kingdoms, 

Who labor for renown, 

You've a kingdom, could you know it, 

In the village, in the town, 

Where the golden stores of melody 

That yearn to be expressed 

Are locked within your neighbor, 

His Heaven, unconfessed. 

And who would seek for Paradise 

Or angels on the wing? 

Come! Let us know the people’s heart 

And help the people sing! 

Note.—This poem was read during ‘Presidents’ Week’? at Chautauqua and so 

impressed the President of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers that she 
asked and obtained the special permission of Mrs. John Henry Hammond, organizer 


of the Peoples’ Chorus, at whose request Miss Morgan wrote it,—to present it to the 
readers, of CHILD WELFAR§e< 
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Know the Child 


BY MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


HEN Dr. Thom, the National 

W Chairman of Mental Hygiene, 

made his report to the Executive 
Committee in June, he suggested that the 
keynote of his plan of work might well be, 
“KNOW THE CHILD,” as the whole 
program of his committee could be sum- 
marized in those three words. 

This idea struck such a responsive chord 
throughout the entire group that it was 
adopted as a slogan for the coming year. 
Our varied interests will not be laid aside, 
but they will all be tuned to this note: 
whatever we do, does it help us to know, 
and knowing, to help, the children? 

Think of the enormous possibilities if a 
million men and women in all walks of 
life, in every variety of business or profes- 
sion, will set themselves seriously and 
earnestly to this undertaking,—to KNOW, 
not “The Child” as a theory, an abstrac- 
tion, but the children trotting beside the 
busy mother or tugging at her skirts, coax- 
ing the tired father to play, sitting rest- 
lessly at the school desk, wearing the Scout 
or the Camp Fire uniform, struggling 
through the ’teen age; to really know the 
baby, the run-about, the school boy, the 
high school senior, why he wants the things 
we work so hard to. supply, or does not 
want the things we think he ought to long 
for, and what the things are which might 
be so much better for him than those he 
appears to desire. 

Puzzled, loving and anxious, we have 
been so busy doing things for the child that 
we have not had time to do things with 
him. It is just as if we studied a book on 
gymnastics so very hard that we could not 
find time to practice any of the exercises, 
and then we questioned whether or not 
the book was as good as we had been told 
it was, since the careful study of it pro- 
duced so little effect. Few of us would 
venture to operate a motor or an aeroplane 


or even a sewing machine on theory, with- 
out some practical instruction, and yet how 
many parents, even in these enlightened 
days, strive earnestly to benefit their chil- 
dren without acquiring the slightest work- 
ing knowledge of the construction of that 
most mysterious twin mechanism, the hu- 
man mind and body, what may be expected 
of it, how much strain it will bear and 
how it may be kept in good running con- 
dition! 

We are moving forward rapidly, but 
there are two other lines along which 
we must pour our energies in the campaign 
of education which is our especial task,— 
both starting from the group with which 
we may have allied ourselves, be it col+ 
lege, high school or grade school associa- 
tion, preschool or adyanced study circle. 
The first one leads us back to the individual 
parent or teacher and brings us face to 
face with our personal responsibility as 
such. We cannot make a child healthier 
or better by means of a club,—in any sense 
of that word. Our group should be to 
us as a reservoir full of clear truth, of 
potential energy, a source of supply from 
which we may draw that which is essen- 
tial to our life; but the chief use of a 
water supply is to maintain health and 
cleanliness in the homes with which it is 
connected, and even if this necessity be 
carried into the house, it is of little real 
value unless it is freely used. So with the 
knowledge gained through our meetings 
and discussions; unless it can be made to 
function, it is like the water in a pipe line 
when the tap is never turned,—mere waste 
matter stagnating within the reach of those 
who need it most. Each household should 
be a “home demonstration” center for the 
acquired knowledge of the child who is 
“the chief concern of us all,” the funda- 
mental reason for our existence as an or- 
ganization. Health, mental and physical, 
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home economics, art and music, safety, 
recreation in all its forms, education at 
home and in school,—all these things must 
be studied just as we strive for efficiency 
in any other trade or profession, and the 
skill and wisdom gained must be daily, 
hourly employed in answering the never- 
ceasing question: “How shall I bring up 
my children?” 

So much for the home service of our 
source of power. In the coming year let 
us use it to the utmost in making a fresh 
start, in wiping out, as far as we may, the 
marks of old mistakes, in setting our house 
in order and in keeping our boys and girls 
clean in mind and body. ‘The other great 
function of a reservoir is community serv- 
ice, reaching up and out to meet the pub- 
lic need, making the town or city clean 
and fair to see, protecting it from damage 
by fire or drought. How closely our com- 
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parison holds true! When home and school 
work as one there will be no lack of 
growth, of civic improvement, of safety, of 
facilities for recreation in parks and _play- 
grounds; there will be no dangerous in- 
flaming influence on screen or stage, in book 
shop or on news-stand, to destroy what 
we have labored with care to build,—char- 
acter and useful citizenship. And what we 
have learned of the needs of our own chil- 
dren in the home we shall find applies to 
the needs of all children everywhere :— 
love and sympathy and _ understanding, 
recognition of individuality, respect for 
developing personality, the freedom which 
is not license, and the responsibility which 
such freedom demands even in early youth, 
observance of the law and within its limits, 
the enjoyment of that “inalienable right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” 
which is the heritage of all Americans. 





more than in a boy of twenty. 


and the joy and the game of life. 





Y outh 


Youth is not a time of life—it is a state of mind. 
cheeks, red lips and supple knees; it is a temper of the will, a quality of the 
imagination, a vigor of the emotions; it is a freshness of the deep springs of life. 

Youth means a temperamental predominance of courage over timidity, of 
the appetite of adventure over love of ease. 
Nobody grows old by merely living a number of 
years; people grow old only by deserting their ideals. 

Years wrinkle the skin, but to give up enthusiasm wrinkles the soul. 


W orry, doubt, self-distrust, fear and despair—these are the long, long years 
that bow the head and turn the growing spirit back to dust. 


Whether seventy or sixteen, there is in every being’s heart the love of won- 
der, the sweet amazement at the stars and the starlike things and thoughts, the 
undaunted challenge of events, the unfailing child-like appetite for what next, 


You are as young as your faith, as old as your doubt; as young as your 
self-confidence, as old as your fear; as young as your hope, as old as your despair. 


In the central place of your heart there is a wireless station; so long as it 
receives messages of beauty, hope, cheer, grandeur, courage and power from the 
earth, from men and from the Infinite, so long are you young. When the wires 
are all down and all the central place of your heart is covered with the snows 
of pessimism and the ice of cynicism, then are you grown old indeed.—ANON. 


It is not a matter of ripe 


This often exists in a man of fifty, 
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Youth aud the News-Stand 


BY LUCILE 


F. FARGO 


Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Wash. 


HE odd jobs of the school librarian 
are many. She reads proof or con- 
structs a constitution for the Radio 
Club while explaining to the youngest 
biologist that an Irish setter is not a hen. 
Mary Stone was running true to form. 
She might have been any itbeaclen. but I 
shall call her Mary Stone, for I have a 
story to tell and it’s easier that way. 





She sat at the friendly desk—and 
frowned. Before her lay the manuscripts 
of the Good English Week contest. ‘The 


young authors were not worried by the 
theory of suggestion. If your moral tale 
was meant to prove the undesirability of 
slang, you used all you could and then told 
the reader how bad it was. Ungrammati- 
cal villains pursued Correct English hero- 
ines and loud stenographers had love affairs 
with slangy office clerks. Plots were fre- 
quently shady and characters vulgar in 
deed as well as in word. Mary Stone 
gathered up the bundle of papers and fled 
to the Girls’ Counselor. 

“These are nice boys and girls,” 
plained. “How can they?” 

“Do you ever look over a corner news 
stand while waiting for a car?” queried the 
Counselor. “I do. Perhaps you'll find 
your answer there. Look at this!” and she 
dug into her desk. Mary looked. “Ex- 
hibit Number One,” said the Counselor. 
“High Art Magazine. Volume 1, 
ber 3. Circulation 300,000. By the way, 
did you ever know an art publication to 
achieve a circulation of that size in an 
equal length of time? Cover picture, a 
nude woman languorously reclining on a 
pillowed divan. Underneath in heavy 
type, Pretty Soft. Exhibit Number Two: 
University Wit. Cover picture, a young 
woman before her mirror clad only in cap 
and loosely open gown. A bell-boy snick- 
ering through a crack in the door. One of 
our girls recently quarantined received four 


she com- 


Num- 


copies of that publication, all sent by friends 
wishing to provide her with amusement. 


Exhibit Number Three: La Derniere 
Mode (The Latest Fashion). Sometimes 
I think this sort the worst of all. Put out 


by a well-known pattern company, it easily 
finds its wa y into really particular homes. 
Listen. ‘Suddenly he drew me close and 
his flaming cheek lay against mine. Little 
threads of prickly heat coursed over my 
body as my head dropped to his broad 
shoulder. Locked in an embrace more ter- 
rible than——’ ” 

“Stop!” cried Mary Stone. 
imagination.” 

“Yes,” said the Girl’s 
you don’t need it. Nothing is left to the 
imagination here. Such details of sex and 
amorous adventure as are omitted from the 
printed page are supplied by the pictures, 


“T have an 


Counselor. “But 


most of which are movie close-ups. It’s a 
sorry mess, this news-stand pottage. If you 
librarians don’t read it, you ought to. You 


should know what you are up against. 
What are you going to do about it?” 

Mary Stone didn’t know. Deep down 
in the heart of her was the undying con- 
viction that the good of the world was more 
than the bad of it; that the sources of life 
were pure and that the clear waters that 
flow out of them, whether of picture or 
song or story, attract by sheer sparkle and 
loveliness. It was her particular job, she 
had often said to herself, to keep the chan- 
nels open—to direct the clear waters of 
literature right up to the shores of boyhood 
and girlhood. No boy swam in murky 
slime if a clean pool offered ; no girl set out 
to sail the sea of romance in a sewer. But 
as Mary sat in the Counselor’s office, she 
realized that the sewer bid fair wholly to 
pollute the main channel. 

The following Friday just at the close 
of school, Mary noted a shiny blue limou- 
sine drawn up before the main entrance of 
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the building. Out of it stepped a dapper 
youth, his arms full of papers. These he 
distributed to the high school girls and boys 
as they passed by. ‘The anniversary sale 
at the Planet,” thought Mary. “They lose 
no chance to advertise.” 

But Monday afternoon the Principal of 
Marcus Whitman School brought the 
president of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion to see Mary. “Mrs. White wants us 
to know what our friend in the blue limou- 
sine was distributing,” said Myles Blanch- 
ard, and he held up a gay periodical. Body 
Training, read Mary, and her eyes took in 
the pictured cover—a stretch of sandy 
beach ; two youthful figures in scanty bath- 
ing costume locked in each other’s arms; 
beneath, “Summer Heat.” 

“A sample of a new line of periodicals 
about to be placed on the news-stands by 
one of the big distributors,’ commented 
Myles Blanchard. “Here are the other 
titles: Dusk and Dreams, Wedding Nights, 
Secrets, Health-Out-of-Doors, Married 
Life.” 

The principal’s eyes were steel as he 
turned to Mrs. White. “Our young friend 
in the blue limousine has made his last ap- 
pearance at the schoolhouse door,” he 
blazed. But Mrs. White was still wor- 
ried. “You can’t prevent his parking on a 
nearby corner, can you?” she said. And 
the principal of Marcus Whitman admitted 
that he couldn’t. 

When the next day one of the senior 
girls came into the library to reclaim a for- 
gotten magazine, Mary Stone wondered if 
the stream of print had suddenly turned 
mud. The Dream World ran true to 
form. 

“Where did you get it,” she asked the 
girl, who was one of Marcus Whitman’s 
most promising students. 

“Why, at the Planet. Isn’t it all right? 
The Planet is such a good store I supposed 
anything they sold would be worth while. 
Mother says you can always depend on 
them.” 

Mary Stone had an inspiration. ““Would 
you mind lending me the magazine?” she 
asked. “I'd like to use it.” 


The girl was perfectly willing. 





“You 


. 
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may keep it,” she said. “I was only go- 
ing to take it home to mother, and she’d as 
soon have the Atlantic.” 

Mary Stone had a speaking acquaintance 
with the manager of the Planet, and on 
Saturday morning she paid a visit to his 
office, the Dream World under her arm. 
She let him read a few marked passages, 
and then she told her story. 

“Do you mean to say we sell that rot?” 
he queried. 

“Yes, and worse. 
stand on the way up.” 

“Holy smoke !” ejaculated the manager. 
“What do you want me to do about it?” 

Mary Stone was wise. “I leave that to 
you. I only wanted to call your attention 
to it. You've a girl in high school, haven’t 
you aid 

“Yes, and when she doesn’t find what 
she wants in the way of pleasure reading 
on your shelves she supplies herself from 
that news-stand,” he volunteered. 

Mary Stone left him to his thoughts and 
went across the street to the largest book- 
store. She felt her cheeks flame as she 
paused at the news-stand inside the door to 
purchase the thrillers most prominently 
displayed. The girl in charge was a re- 
cent graduate of Marcus Whitman, and 
Mary was conscience-smitten to be caught 
buying the things. Ammunition in hand, 
she sought the proprietor. He greeted Miss 
Stone pleasantly, for he liked the big, well- 
chosen orders she sent in. Mary Stone 
spread out her samples and called atten- 
tion to the boudoir intimacy of one cover 
and the “art” of another. Her cheeks 
went red as she proceeded to the subject 
matter. It was an embarrassing session. 
The proprietor called in the manager of the 
magazine department. “What do we sell 
that stuff for?” he demanded. 

“I wouldn’t if I could have my way,” 
said the manager. “I’ve got kids of my 
own and I don’t want them to read such 
rot. But that’s what the distributors send 
us. Often the publishers of fairly decent 
things get out the bad ones, too. That’s 
true of one of the best-known fashion maga- 
zines. If we sell one we must sell all. 
That’s the contract.” 


I looked over your 


. 
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Mary Stone prepared to leave. 

“Have you a plan to propose?” asked the 
proprietor. 

“No,” said Mary. “The stench from 
that sewer should be as offensive to you as 
to me. ‘To close it up is a man-sized job.” 

On her way home Mary Stone reflected 
on the last statement she had made. Myles 
Blanchard was a member of the Rotary 
Club and he attended the Chamber of Com- 
merce luncheons every week. Why not 
put the job up to them? 

Myles Blanchard received Mary Stone’s 
suggestion with a wry face. He was a 
sensitive man with a clean, out-of-doors 
mind, and the prospect of the muck and 
mire and possible notoriety of such a move 
was not appealing. Nevertheless he asked 
the chairman of the Educational Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce to give him 
time for a short talk. When he appeared 
before that body he had his ammunition 
under his arm. He spread it out on a con- 
venient table. “There, gentlemen,” he 
“is most of my speech. I purchased 
those twenty periodicals on my way up— 
all at one news-stand. ‘They are a repre- 
sentative group. ‘Take a look at them and 
see whether that is the sort of literature 
you want the boys and girls of this town to 
grow up on.” 

It did not take that group of business 
men long to decide what to do. They 
called in a number of retailers and learned 
from them that they merely sold what the 
big distributors sent them. As a rule, the 
retailers were proprietors of small cigar 
stands and refreshment parlors, as far re- 
moved as possible from the old-fashioned 
keeper of a book stall who knew and loved 
what he sold. To these retailers the dis- 
tributors came along explaining what would 
sell on their particular corners and straight- 
way furnishing them with a _ bunch of 
thrillers which they disposed of with little 
trouble and no pains, receiving a neat com- 
mission. 

The two leading distributors next came 
before the committee. ‘Sure, ve sells vat 
de public he vant,” said the oily gentleman 
who first appeared. ‘“Schust lak’ de 
movies.” A hint that a law might be 


said, 
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found to cover the matter caused the oily 
gentleman to talk a little less confidently. 
The other distributor readily agreed that 
he would be glad enough to eliminate the 
worst of the sex stuff if a way could be 
found to alter the publishers’ contracts. 
“The dickens of it is,” he said, “I must sell 
all of the McGlidden publications or none. 
Why don’t you get after the publishers?” 

The committee pondered this and ap- 
pointed a sub-committee on ways and 
means. ‘This group later brought in a dis- 
couraging report. ‘The publishers are in 
it for the money. If you give publicity to 
undesirable titles by issuing a black list, you 
simply provide free advertising. You can- 
not get at it by way of the postal authori- 
ties, for shipments are by express. Many 
of these publications keep just without the 
bounds of what has legally been interpreted 
as ‘salacious,’ and if they do step over and 
get into trouble they quickly change name 
and cover design, and what was once The 
Artist appears as Studio Days, and becomes 
the latest best-seller.” 

Apparently it was a game of legal wits 
and was up to the prosecuting attorney. 
The committee sent him a letter, but he 
was not interested. “There’s always some 
organization stirring around with a muck- 
rake,” he told one of the members confi- 
dentially. ‘The woods are full of half- 
baked reformers. Now it’s the Woman’s 
Club that tackles me, or the Ministerial 
Association, or the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. They regularly go off half- 
cocked. Usually don’t know what they are 
talking about. Have no definite informa- 
tion in hand and invoke laws that don’t 
exist. Don’t talk to me.” 

A week later Myles Blanchard told 
Mary Stone how they “landed” the prose- 
cutor. “Three of us invited him to a 
friendly luncheon, and I went armed as 
usual with my horrible examples. But I 
kept them out of sight. Over coffee and 
cigars I started a small story. It wasn’t 
a nice story, and Kendricks looked sur- 
prised. When I came to the end nobody 
laughed. ‘You don’t like my line?’ I 
queried. ‘I’ve heard worse, but not from a 
school principal,’ said Kendricks. ‘Suppose 
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I show you where I got it,’ 


I came back, 
and produced the periodical from which it 


was taken. ‘“That’s the stuff you say it’s 
all right to leave unmolested.’ ” 

Kendricks capitulated. Every Saturday 
afternoon for a month he and Myles 
Blanchard pored over gaudy covers and 
marked salacious passages. Sometimes they 
called in Mary Stone to ask for publish- 
ers’ addresses or to get a woman’s point of 
view. ‘The fire spread. Armed with ac- 
cumulated samples, Mary Stone addressed 
the Parent-Teacher Association, and Myles 
Blanchard appeared before other organiza- 
tions. Attempts to give the matter need- 
less newspaper publicity were neatly side- 
tracked. So, too, were demands for a cen- 
sored list. Such a list was quietly com- 
piled, however, and one day Kendricks 
notified every news-stand in the city that 
certain publications must be removed at 
once or prosecution would follow. These 
titles were merely the worst. But the news 
dealers took the hint and began to keep un- 
certain publications more or less in the 
background. One could buy a National 
Geographic or a Century without reaching 
for it over La Vie Parisienne or True Rela- 
tions. Kendricks went to the annual meet- 
ing of the state prosecutors’ association to 
exhibit his marked copies and to call for 
action. The state Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs appointed committees to investigate 
and recommend, and the Bar Association 
took a hand. 

Myles Blanchard, principal, and Mary 
Stone, librarian, counted up results in the 
office one day. Myles was rubbing his 
hands with a towel when Mary entered, and 
the towel was smeared with red and green. 
“Only a part of the cover of my latest hor- 
rible example,” he said smiling. Then his 
face grew serious. “Sometimes I wonder 
if we'll ever get the mud and filth of these 
things off our minds. This is some dirty 
job you’ve worked me into. I wouldn’t do 
it for grown-ups. But for the sake of 
Marcus Whitman one must ‘clean the 
drains.’ ” 

Mary Stone went back to the library. 
One hundred and fifty bobbed and shingled 
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heads were bowed quietly over books and 
papers. She glanced at the magazine rack. 
Every Atlantic and Scientific American and 
Outlook was missing. She passed quietiy 
down the long aisles. Here was a lad 
hunched over Stickeen, a girl fingering a 
picture edition of As You Like It. Some- 
times the school board had objected that the 
library was an exceedingly expensive edu- 
cational appendage. But as Mary Stone 
took stock, she knew that it wasn’t. Here 
twelve hundred boys and girls came daily 
into contact with wholesome romance, red- 
blooded adventure, epoch-making science, 
and in schoolboy parlance, they ate it up. 
“Cleaning the drains” was a_ necessary 
piece of work, and she was glad she had 
learned its technique. But here was still 
her biggest job. 

“Miss Stone,” came the low voice of one 
of the junior girls at her elbow, “Miss 
Abernethy sent these. She said they were 
good medicine for muck-rakers.” Pause. 
“Miss Stone, what is a muck-raker ?” 

While the messenger read Bunyan, Mary 
Stone sat down to the handful of papers 
Miss Abernethy had sent. The class had 
been reading Burroughs, she knew, and Van 
Dyke and Muir and the lighter pages of 
Stewart Edward White and Enos Mills. 
These were out-of-doors themes. She took 


up the first. 


FISHING 
“Just an hour of pleasure 
Sittin’ in the sun 
Hookin’ up the angle-worms— 
Fishin’s lots of fun. 
Fishin’ in the morning; 
Fishin’ in the night; 
All the work a-scornin’— 
And the fish don’t bite. 


All the fishes grinnin’ 
At me in the sun, 

Still I sit and dangle— 
Oh, fishin’s lots of fun.” 


Here the amateur poet turned her pen to 
prose. 

“Turn off the alarm at four in the morn- 
ing, make yourself a tasteless breakfast of 
cornflakes and postum, crank up the flivver 
and drive twenty miles before sun-up to a 
nearby lake, and cast your hook. Then 


- 
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comes rest... . It’s that contented feel- 
ing that possesses your soul as you carefully 
bait your hook for the twelfth time, for 
you're near the fishes’ home! ‘The hours 
speed by, and still the fish swim securely 
below. Quietly you pull up the anchor 
and row for shore. Home, warm and 
light, seems to beckon you. . . . Oh, fishing 
is a lot of fun.” 

Mary turned to the second neatly folded 
theme and saw the name of James McKosh 
across it’s back. James was captain of the 
football team, big and awkward and quite 
without nonsense. Mary’s eye fell upon 
the closing paragraphs. 

“We started to climb . . . about one 
o’clock on a summer night. A late moon, 
shining through the tall trees caused them 


to cast fantastic shadows on the narrow 
trail... . I think none of us felt like talk- 
ing, for somehow the night had a peculiar 
effect on us. We climbed steadily for 
three hours, then at last we emerged from 
a pine thicket onto a small plateau. ... In 
that darkest hour just before dawn we sat 
on the little plateau wrapped in utter 
silence ; a silence so deep that it was almost 
holy, for here amid the stars one felt nearer 
to God and the holy things.” 

When the period bell rang, Mary Stone 
still sat at her desk with dreamy eyes. ‘The 
girl from Miss Abernethy’s room stopped 
on her way out. 

“I got over as far as Delectable Moun- 
tains,”’ she whispered. 


“So did I,” said Mary. 


IS YOUR CHILD READY FOR 
SCHOOL? 


BY RUTH PECK MCLEOD 


ECENTLY I 
heard a 
teacher say 

that she had as- 
tonished her class 
one day by asking 
each one to stop 
at the desk on his 
way out, so she 
could tell him 
what time he had 
gone to bed. The 
children failed to 
understand how 
she knew, for instance, that Jennie had read 
novels until eleven o’clock, and therefore 
gaped all day and failed in her work; that 
Elizabeth had company every night and 
stayed up so late that she had no energy 
for her school work; that James worked 
at a theatre as usher and never reached 
home before one o’clock at night (and 
therefore slept in school and failed in his 
work). In fact the majority of them had 
gone to bed after ten and had gotten up 
too late to get much of a breakfast. 

















As she looked at the two hundred pupils, 
who passed through her hands each day, she 
told me she could safely say that only about 
20 per cent of them (or even less) are 
physically fit for school. Indeed, upon in- 
quiry she found that, in every case, her 
students with the highest scholarship had 
gone to bed at nine o’clock or even before. 

We adults know the value of a proper 
amount of rest. We have experienced the 
fatigue and lassitude that come after an 
evening out, and we do not need extra 
energy for growing. Why do we forget 
that the child, especially, needs nourishing 
food and plenty of sleep to produce growth 
and energy for his active body and his work 
at school ? 

At a recent meeting of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, the subject was ‘““Why 
Do Children Fail In School?” The teach- 
ers present were unanimous in the opinion 
that a great percentage of the failures was 
due to the fact that the children were not 
in good physical condition. In this instance 
they were not talking about adenoids, bad 
teeth, imperfect vision, etc., but just about 
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every-day methods of keeping the normal 
child’s body fit. 

Do the majority of us pay enough atten- 
tion to the children? Do we as parents see 
to it that each child has the proper amount 
of rest and the right kind of food? Do we 
drag him out to a night meeting that may 
excite his emotions and keep him awake or 
give him bad dreams? Do we stay late at 
a bridge party and then hurry home to put 
before him a quick meal consisting of cold, 
half-cooked ham and highly spiced potato 
salad purchased at the nearby delicatessen 
shop? 

We often are exasperated because chil- 
dren seem so easily worn out, but we fail 
to remember how continually active they 
are, how many steps they take. It has been 
said (and rightly too, I judge) that the 
small child works harder than the day 
laborer. We have only to watch a child 
throughout a day to realize this. If we 
observe him at church we see how he wig- 
gles and squirms in spite of his mother’s 
bromidic command to “sit still and be 
quiet.” 

Then too, the child’s nervous system is so 
easily excited, especially if he is worn out 
physically. After a day out-of-doors and 
some study, the child feels a natural ex- 
haustion coming on and should be put to 
bed at the earliest possible hour at which he 
will go to sleep. He should be well 
covered with light woolen covers that keep 
him warm but do not burden him. ‘The 
windows should be raised so that he can 
have the benefit of the fresh air for at 
least this part of the twenty-four hours. 

If, on the other hand, the child is taken 
to the movies at night, he comes in con- 
tact with all sorts of disease germs; this at 
a time when his resistance is low, because 
he is worn out from the tasks of the day. 
He rides in a street car the windows of 
which have been nailed down for the 
winter, and where measles, smallpox and 
what not may sit next to him. After 
several hours spent at the show, where he 
probably falls asleep and gets chilled, he is 
awakened and is dragged home irritated 
and exhausted. He gets what sleep he can 
in the few hours that remain, has to be 
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scolded to get up the next morning, and 
usually stays in bed so late that his break- 
fast consists of little or nothing, possibly a 
sandwich to swallow as he runs to school 
—a disturbed and pepless little person un- 
fit to begin the day’s work. 

This brings up the question of food. 
There are many children who have little 
appetite the first thing in the morning. 
They do not seem to get steam up until 
they have had some exercise in the open 
air. I can speak from my own experience 
for I was the type of child who never 
wanted breakfast. 

If of school age, this is a most difficult 
condition, for unless the school which the 
child attends provides milk and crackers at 
ten in the morning, the child becomes very 
much depressed before noon. For such 
children, it seems to me it would be best 
to waken them a little earlier, and get them 
to do some chore, or play a little game for 
about fifteen minutes before breakfast. No 
child should start to school without having 
some food, even though it be little and light. 
Then there are some children who eat 
breakfast, but too often it consists of coffee 
and waffles, or wheat cakes and syrup, or 
ham and eggs and white bread. How few 
children get the properly balanced meal of 
fruit, a well-cooked hot cereal, a glass of 
milk, and possibly some broiled bacon and 
toast! 

The question of school lunches, it seems, 
need scarcely to be discussed, and yet when 
I go to school and watch 1850 students 
going to their lunches in cafeteria style I 
wonder if that is the best system. Can a 
hungry child whose system is craving milk 
but whose apparent appetite is craving 
candy be trusted to buy the milk and let 
the candy alone (if he has not money for 
both)? I doubt very much whether the 
child at this age should be allowed to choose 
his foods according to his appetite. I have 
seen any number of students who probably 
had a light breakfast (or none at all) sit- 
ting down to a fifteen-cent luncheon that 
consisted of a chocolate bar, an ice cream 
cone and a piece of pie. As I look over 


the tables I find very few lunches that are 
well balanced. 
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‘The problem of nutrition is a big one. 
Too many children eat a light breakfast, 
none too big a lunch and then get home 
from school “‘starved”’ as they express it. In 
this connection a teacher told me of one of 
her pupils who acknowledged that she ate 
twenty cents’ worth of candy every day on 
her way from school. You don’t wonder 
that she is a complete failure in her work. 
She said that her father did not get home 
until eight o’clock at night and that she got 
so hungry that she had to fill up on some- 
thing and so chose that appetite-destroyer, 
sugar. I believe that that family should 
have two meals: one for the children and 
one for the adults. Such a system of meals 
keeps this girl up late, for she could not go 
to bed right after a big meal. Her mother 
called the teacher up to tell her that she 
must be patient with her daughter as 
she was nervous and could not help fail- 
ing in her work. She said that the girl 
seemed worn out all the time. Do you 
doubt it? 

So many girls and boys have the four 
o'clock candy habit and those who do not 


go to school often have the eleven o'clock 
sweet habit in addition. Just when they 
feel a good vigorous appetite coming on, 
they kill it with a sweet. Can’t every 
reader remember coming home from school 
and announcing to mother that he was 
absolutely starved? If mother was wise, 
she did not let you indulge in sugar dainties, 
but gave you an apple or some other fruit. 
We know how hungry children get. Never 
did food taste as good as when we were 
children. We never have that ravenous 
desire for food after we grow up. You 
may buy cookies like those mother used to 
make, but they will not taste so good now, 
for the requisite is gone—that vigorous ap- 
petite of youth. Many a poor wife is 
blamed because she cannot make biscuits 
“like mother used to make,” when it isn’t 
the biscuits that are not up to standard, 
but the appetite of a child that is lacking. 

Is your child fit for school? Have you 
as a mother the firm belief that a strong 
body and a good mind are largely matters 
of three regular meals a day and simple, 
healthy living ?—Courtesy of The Forecast. 
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Child Hygiene 


A Program for Activity and Study, with References 


BY MARY E. MURPHY 


National Chairman of Child Hygiene 


PART I 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

HE purpose of the Child Hygiene 

Committee is to promote the health 

of all children through education, 
and through home, school and community 
activities. While the main objective is 
physical health, other phases of child life 
being under the care of special committees, 
it is, nevertheless, important to realize that 
no one phase of the child can be considered 
alone, that he is a rounded individual in 
whom phyiscal, mental and spiritual needs 
all claim their proportion of attention if 
healthy development is to result. It will 
be seen, therefore, that a close co-operation 
between the various committees is necessary, 
and that from the standpoint of physical 
health, it is of the utmost importance that 
education in child training and mental and 
spiritual development be promoted, as well 
as standards of physical care. 

It is also important for us to emphasize 
that child hygiene concerns itself with the 
whole range of childhood; that while for 
purposes of study or emphasis, one age group 
may claim special attenion, we now realize 
that we must begin at the very beginning 
of life and carry on a continuous program 
of education and care until manhood or 
womanhood is reached. Beginning, as was 
logical, with the school child, the parent- 
teacher organization now reaches back into 
that period of childhood before entrance into 
school, and forward beyond the usual ele- 
mentary school age, so that the needs of the 
adolescent may be met. 


THE PRE-SCHOOL AGE 
Authorities on child life now stress the 
great importance of the earliest years in the 
development of the individual. It is during 
these years that the foundation is laid for 
future physical and mental health. Neglect 
of this period may mean a cramped, mal- 


adjusted, unhappy, unhealthy adolescent 
and adult. ‘The emphasis which is now 
being given this age period through the or- 
ganization of pre-school circles, the child 
development bureau, and the mental health 
committee, as well as the child hygiene com- 
mittee, places the parent-teacher organiza- 
tion in a strategic position to make a very 
real contribution to the welfare of children. 

Physical health has its roots firmly fixed 
in a program of protection, prevention and 
supervision in the pre-school years. ‘Those 
habits which are necessary to the fullest 
physical development of the individual must 
here be established, and those physical han- 
dicaps which may mar the later years must 
be here discovered and properly dealt with. 


THE SUMMER ROUND-UP 

One of the most significant of the parent- 
teacher association activities for the physical 
health of the pre-school age is the Summer 
Round-Up of Children. Indeed, its signifi- 
cance is realized only partially in this age 
period, for the results may be of long time 
consequence, the later good health and 
normal development of the school child per- 
haps being traceable in large measure to 
this safeguarding of the child entering 
school. ‘The Summer Round-Up brings into 
bold relief the need of a thorough knowl- 
edge, by a medical authority, of the condi- 
tion of the little child, so that any remedi- 
able defects may be corrected, and that, in 
addition, a program of wholesome and 
hygienic living may be followed to bring 
about the best possible development. 

Child hygiene committees should, there- 
fore, co-operate in this movement which will 
help to insure healthy children to the schools. 

EARLY HEALTH EXAMINATIONS AND 
CONFERENCES 

As a logical part of such interest we 

should foster and promote any constructive 
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efforts to bring about periodic physical ex- 
aminations and medical supervision of pre- 
school children from birth to school en- 
trance, since it is obvious that even on en- 
trance into school, conditions may be found 
which point to an early neglect which medi- 
cal science might have discovered. More- 
over, a sane and wholesome program of cor- 
rect diet and habits of life depends at least 
in part, upon a thorough-going knowledge 
of the particular child and his needs. 

We should, therefore, co-operate with 
local infant and pre-school work and with 
the child hygiene divisions of our state de- 
partments. In the majority of states the 
child hygiene work of the state department 
includes the promotion of pre-school ex- 
aminations and health conferences, as well 
as educational programs. Lay co-operation 
can be a very valuable factor in the success 
of such work. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE HOME 

Pre-school examinations, valuable in them- 
selves as a means of discovering correctible 
defects, are important also for their effect 
upon the parents’ attitude toward the child’s 
health. Once the medical findings are re- 
corded and recommendations are carried 
out, the responsibility for the physical de- 
velopment of the child rests squarely on the 
home, and the child’s health depends upon the 
intelligent realization of this responsibility. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Child hygiene committees should, there- 
fore, promote specific education in the de- 
velopment of the pre-school child, so that 
every home within the range of influence 
of the parent-teacher organization may be 
benefited. This education should include: 

Standards of health, by which a parent may 
know the signs of health and ill health. 

Importance of growth as an index of health. 

Proper diet for a young child. 

Amount of sleep required. 

Kinds of exercise for the development of the 
big muscles. 

Necessity for sunshine and fresh air. 

Relation of nutrition to teeth and necessity 
for saving first teeth by adequate dental super- 
vision. 

Need for protecting the young child against 
contagious diseases. Co-operation with health 
authorities in observing quarantine. 

Facts concerning the prevention of certain 


diseases among young children through immuni- 
zation. 


Importance of public health provisions, such 
as protection of water and milk supplies in 
relation to the health of young children. 

Importance of regularity of schedule for the 
pre-school child in the establishment of proper 
mental and physical habits. 

The mental attitude and example of parents 
and other adults in relation to the health habits 
and development of the little child. 


The harmful effects of overstimulation on the 
little child. 


What the well-conducted nursery school can 
teach us on the environment and program suit- 
able for wholesome progress of a young child. 


THE SCHOOL CHILD 

As the child enters upon its school life 
the home program must, of necessity, be 
adapted to meet the new responsibilities 
which the child assumes. It is still im- 
portant, however, that a definite and regu- 
lar program be maintained in order to de- 
velop nervous stability and poise in the 
growing child under these new conditions. 
If wholesome living and regular habits have 
been well established in pre-school days, 
this adjustment to school life should be 
relatively easy. Parents must realize that 
while mental attainment, as shown by ex- 
cellent school marks, is a valuable asset, it 
must not be out of proportion to or at the 
sacrifice of physical health. ‘The home then 
must continue to carefully supervise and 
develop regular habits for the child, especi- 
ally with regard to diet, rest, play and 
fresh air. 

Moreover, it is important to sound a 
we arning to parents of school children, who, 
acting under a perfectly laudable ambition 
to obtain every possible cultural advantage 
for their children, permit them to take on 
classes and activities in addition to school 
life. The outside activities should be al- 
lowed only after careful consideration of 
the individual child’s condition and only if 
the child is under close supervision. If 
there is any indication of nervous strain or 
undue fatigue, these outside activities must 
be promptly curtailed. It should be im- 
pressed upon the minds of all persons who 
are responsible for the care of children that 
no child can, with justice to his physical 
condition, live the life of an adult until he 
has completely passed the growth period. 

Child hygiene committees should have as 
objectives the promotion of activities in the 
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school and community for the betterment 
of health conditions; and the education of 
the home so that its full responsibility for 
co-operation in the health program may be 
assumed. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 
The school and community programs 

should include: 
Periodic physical 

through school life. 
Medical, dental and nursing service in school. 
Nutrition programs for underweight children. 


examination of children 


MENTAL 
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Equipment 
recreation. 

Health instruction for all children. 

Special provisions for handicapped children 
to suit their needs, both physically and mentally. 

Adequate school lunches. 

Health-promoting standards for buildings and 
grounds. (Direct ventilation through open win- 
dows with gravity exhaust, in accordance with 
the findings of recent ventilation studies, is an 
important factor.) 

Proper seating to help insure good posture. 

Training of student teachers in normal 
schools and colleges to fit them to give health 
instruction and to promote the health of their 
pupils. 


HEALTH 


and opportunity for 


play and 


BY DR. DOUGLAS A. THOM 


Chairman, National Committee on Mental Hygiene 


HE program which has to do with 

mental hygiene for the Parent- 

Teacher Association must necessarily 
be elementary, very general, and largely of 
an educational type, in order that it meet 
the needs of the child, the parent and the 
teacher who dwell not only in our most 
populous centers where every opportunity 
will be available for lectures, clinics and 
study groups, but also of those who are as 
deeply concerned about the preservation of 
mental health, who are living in the most 
isolated hamlets. The slogan might well 
be—Know the Child, and in knowing the 
child, it is essential to know more of the 
fundamental principles of the normal work- 
ings of the child’s mind and how these 
mechanisms are distorted by the situations 
in which the child finds itself. 

For the Parent-Teacher Associations 
which are situated in the larger cities, where 
psychiatrists are available, I would strongly 
urge that their program for the year, be- 
ginning the fall of 1926, be given over very 
largely to the very much neglected mental 
side of the child’s life, and that three meet- 
ings at least be directly concerned with the 
development of desirable habits and the 
preservation of mental health. Also, that 
the mental health of the child be considered. 

1. In relation to his physical health. 

2. His intellectual equipment. 

3. Environment influences. 

An effort should be made to secure a 


psychiatrist, a psychiatric social worker, 
and a psychologist to discuss these subjects. 

In the smaller communities, a great deal 
of interest and enthusiasm can be developed 
by the organization of small study groups 
who will discuss at each meeting some par- 
ticular problem that is likely to arise be- 
tween parents and teachers—such subjects 
as punishment; obedience; moral standards 
to expect of the pre-school child; sex in- 
terest and curiosity, and how it is met; 
jealousy ; shyness; self-consciousness ; feeling 
of inferiority; having one member of the 
group present at each meeting one of these 
subjects well worked up, from the literature 
suggested. A discussion with personal ex- 
periences on how these problems should be 


handled should follow. 


If the foregoing plan is accepted and fol- 
lowed by the majority of the members of 
the Parent-Teacher Associations through- 
out the country, it will result in the dis- 
semination of knowledge pertaining to the 
importance of desirable habits and mental 
health, which will simplify many of the con- 
flicts between parents and children which 
result in emotional handicaps, mal-adjust- 
ments, unhappiness and inefficiency in later 


life. 


(Note.—The National Chairman of the Men- 
tal Hygiene Division of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers is indebted to the 


National Committee for Mental Hygiene for 
many of the reading list suggestions). 
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The following pamphlets can be ob- 
tained through the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City, at a cost which will not exceed 
ten cents per pamphlet. 

Childhood; the Golden Period for Men- 
tal Hygiene. (Wm. A. White.) 

Changing the Child’s Behavior. (Phyllis 
Blanchard & Richard H. Paynter.) 

Experiences of the Child: How They 
A ffect Character and Behavior. (C. Macfie 
Campbell. ) 

How to Avoid Spoiling 
(Lewellyn F. Barker.) 

Mental Hygiene and Childhood. (¥rank- 
wood E. Williams. ) 

Mental Hygiene in Childhood. (Marion 
E. Kenworthy.) 

Mental Hygiene Problems of Normal 
Adolescence. (Jessie Taft.) 

Personality Deviations and Their Re- 
lation to the Home. (Sybil Foster.) 

Practical Aspects of Parental 
(Esther L. Richards.) 

The Relation of the School to the Mental 
Health of the Average Child. (Jessie Taft.) 

Some Undesirable Habits and Suggestions 
for Treatment. (Jessie Taft.) 

Habit Training for Children. (A series 
of nine leaflets in booklet form. In English, 
Italian and Yiddish—D. A. Thom. ) 


From the United States Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., may be ob- 


tained: 


the Child. 


Love. 


Child Management—Publication Num- 
ber 143. (D. A. Thom.) 


Habit Clinics for the Child of Pre-School 
Age—Publication Number 135. (D. A. 
Thom. ) 

For teachers in particular, and parents 
who are interested and have time to pursue 
the subject of the psychology of childhood, 
I would recommend the following books: 
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The New Psychology and the Teacher. 
(H. Crichton Miller)—Published — by 
Thomas Seltzer, New York—$1.60. 


The Nervous Child. (Hector C. Came- 
ron)—Published by Oxford Press, New 
York—$1.70. 


The Psychology of the Unadjusted Child. 
(John J. B. Morgan)—Published by Mac- 
millan Co.—$2.00. 


The School and the Home. (Angelo 
Patri)—Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York—$2.00. 


Wholesome Childhood. (Ernest R. 
Groves and Gladys Hoagland Groves)— 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York—$1.75. 


The following books, pertaining particu- 
larly to the period of adolescence are recom- 
mended : 


The Adolescent Girl: A book for parents 
and teachers. (Winifred Richmond)— 
MacMillan Co.—$1.25. 


Psychology of Adolescence. (Frederick 
Tracy)—MacMillan _ Co.,. New York— 
$1.50. 


Child Study Association of America, 509 
W. 121st Street, New York City, has 
published a series of pamphlets, all of which 
are very much worth while to any parent 
or group who is undertaking the study of 
the individual child. The series is entitled 
Studies in Child Training: 


Number 1.—Obedience. 

Number 2.—Punishment. 

Number 3.—Truth and Falsehood. 

Number 4.—Curiosity. 

Number 5.—The Use of Money. 

Number 6.—Habit. 

Number 7.—I magination. 

Number 8.—Health Training of 
Pre-School Child. 

Number 9.—Answering Children’s 
Questions: Sex Education. 


the 








We educate a child in order that he may be prepared to live a normally 


satisfactory life for himself and may contribute his full share to the progress and 
betterment of mankind.—-E.. R. SMITH. 
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Good News for Mothers and Teachers! 


BY C. WARD CRAMPTON, M.D. 


WELFARE 


National Chairman, Physical Education 
EAR FRIENDS: 
I am happy to introduce to you my friend, Lenna L. Meanes, M.D., 
Executive of the Women’s Foundation of Health, author of books on health 
and exercise and one of the most helpful and interesting all-round human beings on 
this cheerful round earth. 

I see her occasionally in her executive sanctum at 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, surrounded by an enthusiastic staff and walls covered with charts and 
posters telling about the happy, healthful ways of living. From here her bright 
influence radiates all over the country through the channels of the press and the dozen 

national societies of women that cover the nation. Now she will give us a series of 
articles in CHILD WELFARE. 

She is the new kind of doctor. She is dealing in health—positive health. This is 
different from our regular workaday doctors who only see sick people, and try to cure 
their illnesses. She is working to keep well people w ell and to increase their stock of 
health. She goes to work w hen you leave the doctor’s office and before you enter it ;— 
which is even better. 

Most women carry handicaps which they need not carry. They have burdens 
enough. Handicaps can be recognized and abolished. ‘There are ways of carrying 
the necessary loads of life with increasing strength and power, so that living may be 
more like singing. Let Dr. Meanes set the tune for you! 


Living As a Fine Art 


BY LENNA L. MEANES, M.D. 


Executive Director, Women’s Foundation for Health 





ELL, why not? Several years ago a 
Surely noth- “Health is something positive, little cripple girl in 
ing gives more progressive, dynamic. It is not New York City con- 


merely a vague and negative 
state of being which remains 
after active illness has subsided. 


satisfaction than to be 
at our best. We know 


sciously set about de- 
veloping her assets so as 


when we are. We It stabilizes and enriches life, to live her full measure 

ie’ Ul Mia ail and no effort is too great that £ lif S} ld 

now the days when helps to win it. This is the posi- of life. one cou not 

everything we do tive ideal of health which the step except with the 

counts. Alas, we know Women’s Foundation for Health aid of crutches, but she 
undertakes to teach. : 

also the days when Daoaty tie Mine Haak on had a good brain and 


everything we do goes Positive Health. 
wrong! If our best 
days could be made to 
run continuously on for a month—for a 
year—with each one counting as now only 
one in ten, perhaps, counts, that would be 
real living! 

How far can we go in making these best 
days predominate? ‘That depends very 


marvelous courage. In 
one way and another 
she became a_stenog- 
rapher of unusual skill and opened her own 
office. “Today she has an assistant to help 
her meet the demands that come to her. 
While developing this business she has 
studied French, Italian, German, 
Spanish, so that now she handles manu- 

















and 


largely on the amount of responsibility the 
individual cares to assume. 


scripts in these languages with ease and 
She goes and comes to her office 


accuracy. + 
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in her wheel chair, crossing the crowded 
streets and trailing the traffic procession 
with surety and safety. She never presumes 
on her handicaps for favors; she never refers 
to them. She does, however, consciously 
take thought of how she lives, of how she 
feeds her frail body, of the hours she sleeps, 
of the hours she plays. No one ever sees 
her hurried, although she does very heavy 
work. She is gracious, confident, success- 
ful. Her life is well proportioned, well 
executed. She is making living a fine art. 

After all—what is back of the great 
masterpieces of the world? Physical 
strength, mental balance, spiritual vision. 
The first, any artist must consider; or fail 
somewhere along the line in completing the 
thing he wants most to accomplish. The 
second—he must have to be able to select 
values and give them the right proportion 
in whatever he aims to produce. The third 
is—possibly—that something called “grit” 
or “genius” which enables him to see, 
flashed out before his mind, a complete pic- 
ture—perfect in content, color, and form— 
before he ever starts to work it out. And, 
tremendously more important, this vision 
helps him to place himself in the back- 
ground of his neighbor’s life and see through 
his eyes. In short, his vision establishes the 
goal to be approached, and the other two 
fundamentals help him to work out the 
steps between. 


WHAT EVERYONE WANTS 

Not everyone has the desire to paint, to 
carve, or to write, but every normal man 
and woman wants to live effectively. ‘The 
realization of that desire takes the same 
qualities that are necessary for the develop- 
ment of any masterpiece. Living so as to 
accomplish this desire is a fine art. How 
far have we come as a nation or as in- 
dividuals in the accomplishment of such liv- 
ing ? 

Not far, as adult men and women. ‘The 
child has come quite a distance— due to all 
the splendid care that he is now being given. 
And he bids fair to go on much further. 
He can never, however, go on so far as he 
could and would, unless the adults who 
direct his early life enter into the game with 


him. He can start well, but later, as he 
begins to “grow up,” and sees many of 
those who are supposed to govern his life, 
living at odds with themselves and their 
world; when he sees his mother and father 
too weary, physically, or too absorbed, 
mentally, in earning the necessary “bread 
and keep,” to take any joy in life; and when 
he sees these things react on nerves and 
mind so that his home life is wretched, a 
jangle of misunderstandings, will he go on 
with as much surety as he would if that 
home and other surroundings were free 
from friction? No artist can do much 
toward helping struggling youngsters reach 
fame who has not mastered the technique 
of production himself. No man or woman 
can go far in directing boys and girls in the 
art of living, either in the home or outside, 
who has not mastered the technique of such 
living for himself or herself. 

Of course we do not know how many 
adults possess this technique for we have no 
health statistics to assist us in determining 
the number. We know how many human 
beings are born every year; we know how 
many die every year; we have scattered 
statistics with regard to disease; but in be- 
tween birth and death lies life itself ; and in 
between the periods when we are suffering 
from disease we have long stretches, most of 
us, when we are free from it, when we are 
apparently well, and when we go about 
meeting the demands of our homes, our 
business, and our community. 

It is in this “apparently well” section of 
our lives that we do the bulk of constructive 
work, both for ourselves and the world; 
and yet we have no statistics to tell us what 
the world has-a right to expect from us, or 
what we may reasonably expect from our- 
selves. In other words, we know we are 
alive, from our birth statistics; we know we 
are dead, from the mortality rate; but we 
have no measure of how alive we are or 
how alive we may become. 


UNCLE SAM’S METHOD 
When the World War demanded our 
best help, Uncle Sam took no risks about 
the matter. He immediately gave our men 
a thorough examination to see whether they 
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measured up sufficiently high to meet the 
coming test. ‘The number who were found 
below their possible health status was ap- 
palling. What happened? The govern- 
ment started these men, the rookies of the 
training camps, through a course of daily 
health living, proper food, individual ex- 
ercise, recreation, good health habits, until 
in a few months those rookies became sea- 
soned soldiers and marched out to victory, 
clear eyed, erect, vigorous, and confident. 

It seems a bit too bad that it took war 
to teach us this lesson. It would be much 
worse, however, if, having had it, we 
ignored it in times of peace and went back 
to the old indifferences concerning our 
health resources. Uncle Sam is a wise 
leader. When he discovered the situation 
he found a way out. At the same time he 
was doing this to meet the immediate de- 
mand, he also had time to think of the 
people back home. One result of that think- 
ing was a program for the health of 
women, put on by the War Department. 
This program was executed by a group of 
women physicians and by leaders of or- 
ganized community groups. “These women 
discovered that women everywhere re- 
sponded much more quickly to a program 
based on the hope of health than they did 
to one based on the fear of disease. ‘This 
response was a natural one, for the women 
who came to these meetings were “ap- 
parently well.” As good mothers and good 
members of their community they needed to 
know about the dangers of diseases and how 
to prevent them; but as mothers and mem- 
bers of their community, as well as individ- 
uals— they also wanted, wanted keenly, to 
know what could be done to develop their 
own, their family’s, and their neighbors’ 
health to its hundred per cent value. 

This group of women physicians took 
stock of their discovery, and in the fall of 
1919 came together with others of their 
profession and with national leaders of 
women’s organizations in a three-day con- 
ference. The result of that conference was 
the organization of the Women’s Foundation 
for Health. In order that there might 
be no possible confusion concerning their 
purpose, these leaders stated then and there 


that the Foundation’s whole end and aim is: 

“To create a desire for positive health 
and to further ways and means for obtain- 
ing and maintaining it.” 

It is inconceivable to think of anyone not 
wanting positive health. Of course every- 
one does—a thousand out of a thousand— 
but only a few of the thousand who are free 
from disease have stopped long enough in 
their hurried lives to find out whether they 
have it or not; some have not even stopped 
long enough to accept the possibility of hav- 
ing it. The Foundation claims that health 
is a concrete, generally obtainable posses- 
sion. What such a possession would mean 
to one is a vision worth catching. Once 
caught, the road leading from where we are 
today to the realization of that vision is 
bound to claim us. Nothing less will satisfy 
a responsible person. He will know that 
his realization of health will not be the 
same as that of his friend. His health de- 
pends on his own assets. ‘The health pos- 
sibilities of the little cripple stenographer 
in our story are not the same as those of the 
girl in the next office; but the responsibility 
of each is the same— the responsibility to 
build on her health assets of body and mind 
until she has come to be what she can be. 


BE WHAT YOU CAN BE 

What anyone “can be” is always an unex- 
plored possibility. We are all agreed that 
every individual child or adult has the right 
to enter into that unexplored region. We 
certainly are also agreed that every adult— 
twenty, forty, or sixty—at the head of a 
family, a business, or a community project, 
has, not only that right, but also imperative 
need to be all that he “can be” for the 
sake of his child, his business, and his com- 
munity. Whenever a man or a woman as- 
serts this right or tries to meet this need, 
he or she is well started toward making life 
a fine art. 

Although this region is unexplored, we 
know that to travel into it, we have to start 
from where we are today with our present 
health status. We know that we go on 
until we reach positive health. It seems 


quite clear, then, that we should find out 
exactly how we stand today—what liabili- 
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ties we have; what assets we may count on. 
Removing these liabilities and developing 
these assets will bring us finally to the goal. 
The road is full of twists and turns—but it 
is a possible road to travel. 

The program of the Women’s Founda- 
tion for Health marks off the various stages 
of the journey. In the coming months the 
Foundation and the CHILD WELFARE 
MacaAZINE will co-operate in presenting a 
series of articles discussing these steps under 
the following heads and in the order given: 


Finding Our Health Grade. 
Exercises Suited for Individual Needs. 
Posture in Relation to Health. 

Proper Food for Proper Living. 
Recreation that Re-creates. 

Mental Adjustment. 


We all get further in any procedure by 
joint discussion of the steps necessary. Even 
artists live in “colonies,” although they work 
so largely alone. This business of making 
“Living a Fine Art” is no different from 
any other creative work. 

Because this group work is most desir- 
able, certain outstanding topics will be listed 
with each month’s article to assist leaders 
in directing discussion. ‘Ten minutes given 
over to a live discussion of these topics by a 
local association is not much to contribute 
toward working out “ways and means” for 
making adult life more effective. Even 
that much, however, will go far in intro- 
ducing a better understanding of health. 
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For instance: in connection with this intro- 
ductory paper it could be decided: 

1. Whether to devote ten to fifteen 
minutes to a group discussion of each 
month’s article before the opening of the 
regular afternoon session of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

2. Whether these discussions should be 
under the supervision of some one member 
of the group, with the understanding that 
that member should have the privilege of 
securing such specialists as are available for 
the various topics taken up. 

Since this month’s article is devoted to 
background and an outline of the series to 
come, the discussion of its contents may be 
centered around the following: 


1. Individual Responsibility for Health 
Building. 
a. Are we accepting it? 
b. Do we agree it is possible to ac- 
cept it? 
2. Health Statistics. 
a. What are they? 
b. Should we have them? 


Any local group carrying on this work 
will find the Foundation very happy to help 
them in any way possible. The name of 
whoever is selected to look after the short 
discussions could, for convenience, be placed 
on the mailing list of The Women’s Foun- 
dation for Health, at 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, and the group will thus 
receive announcements and suggestions if 
desired. 








Upon thy bended knees thank God for work,— 
W ork—once man’s penance, now his high reward! 
For work to do and strength to do the work 

We thank Thee, Lord! 


—JoHN OXENHAM. 
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The ‘Rural Home 


BY JAMES FORD 


Executive Director, Better Homes in America 


WHAT IT MAY BE 

HE rural home has many advantages 

as compared with that of the city. 

Being situated in the open country, 
it may ‘Wi a beauty and a picturesqueness 
in its surroundings which no city home can 
attain. ‘There is always fresh air and abun- 
dant sunshine, freedom from dust and noise 
of passing traffic and opportunity to secure 
fresh food and wholesome out-of-door play 
which are so essential to the health and 
growth of the children. 

In the rural dwelling, home life may 
reach its highest levels. For there is op- 
portunity for all members of the family to 
share in the common undertakings of the 
farm and home. Fathers and sons may work 
together in the field, mothers and daughters 
in the kitchen and garden, and during the 
hours of family leisure all members, old 
and young, may gather about the family 
circle for reading or for play or go out to- 
gether to meetings of the grange or other 
local associations, which provide equally 
for the entertainment of all ages. 

At its best farm life makes for variety 
rather than monotony in the daily activities. 
It provides opportunity for experimentation 
and adventure as well. The farmer and 
his wife may also be business partners in a 
way which is scarcely possible for city 
workers. The children may acquire knowl- 
edge not only of the beauties and wonders 
of nature but also of the wide range of oc- 
cupations which characterize farm life—of 
mechanics and engineering, of carpentry, of 
meteorology, chemistry and marketing. At 
its best, therefore, the rural home can pro- 
vide an interest and a background in the 
arts and sciences which it would be very 
difficult for the city home to parallel. 

Approximately a third of the families of 
America still live on farms, and nearly a 
half of our population lives under conditions 
quite rural in character, whether in fishing 
villages, small mining or industrial com- 


munities or in thinly settled suburbs of our 
cities or towns—regions in which there is 
abundant opportunity for the development 
of the highest type of family life in a setting 
of great natural interest and beauty. 


THE IDEAL FARM HOME 

Ideally the farm home should have a 
sufficient number of rooms to provide for 
comfort and privacy for all its members. 
It should be attractive in its design and 
sound in construction. ‘The kitchen should 
be planned for convenience in household 
operations. ‘The sink, stove and_ table 
should be close enough together to save 
steps. ‘There should be running water, 
plenty of cupboard space, abundant light, 
cross-ventilation and a cheerful outlook. 
The farm kitchen is the first point of at- 
tack in the improvement of rural homes, for 
it is only by release from needless drudgery 
in her daily routine that the house-wife can 
find the time and energy to plan and carry 
out the other improvements which may be 
needed. 

The chief essential for the living room 
is that it should be comfortable and home- 
like. All rooms should, if possible, have 
sunshine and cross-ventilation. By giving 
careful consideration to curtains, pictures 
and hangings and to the selection and ar- 
ranging of furnishings, the simplest house 
can be made a home of charm and cheer. 

No two problems of home improvement 
are identical and the needs of no two fam- 
ilies are alike. Such needs must, therefore, 
be carefully considered. ‘The details are 
many, involving as they do the nursery for 
the infant, the playroom for the small chil- 
dren, the work shop for the boys, the 
farmer’s office, the mother’s sewing corner 
and grandfather’s easy chair. “They include 
also consideration of efficiency in house 
work, saving steps wherever possible, the 
feeding and perhaps the housing of hired 
help, provision for washing and ironing, for 


. 
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storage, preserving, and perhaps for churn- 
ing, adequate isolation and comfort for 
members of the household who may be ill, 
opportunity for undisturbed reading or 
study and numberless other special require- 
ments. 

The chief essential is to mobilize in- 
formation on the most economical, yet satis- 
factory ways of coping with these many 
problems. In some few cases it is necessary 
in addition to stimulate the desire for im- 
provement. For some families through 
ignorance or apathy or perhaps discourage- 
ment are making no attempt to improve 
their living conditions. Yet these must be 
reached for otherwise the younger genera- 
tion may grow up in poor health and with- 
out the ambition and self respect which are 
so necessary to the progress of our nation. 


HOW TO MAKE IT REAL 
A remarkable beginning has been made 
by our Federal Department of Agriculture, 
through its Extension Service. In 1910 
Home Demonstration Work began in the 


1200 American counties through the co- 
operation of the Federal Government, the 
State and the County are actively engaged 
in teaching farm women ways of making 
improvements in their own homes. ‘This is 
accomplished through demonstrations, tours, 
exhibits, contests, motion pictures, bulletins, 
short courses of lectures and discussions and 
the use of score cards by which the relative 
conditions of living rooms, kitchens, food 
habits, child health, etc., are measured and 
evaluated. State Agricultural Colleges and 
Universities have co-operated in a large 
way. Various national health organiza- 
tions, such as the American Child Health 
Association and National Child Welfare 
Association, The Rockefeller Sanitary Com- 
mission and other more specialized groups, 
as well as the U. S. Public Health Service 
and the Children’s Bureau also conduct 
useful rural programs dealing with one 
phase or another of housing or child wel- 


tare. 
Also the National Congress of Parents 
and ‘Teachers through its Rural Bureau, 
























. South and has spread until now more than the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
, 
1 
7 This charming three-room home was 
. made by the women of Mabelvale, 
, Arkansas, from the old shack shown 

in the accompanying picture. The 
n actual work of remodeling and re- 
. conditioning was done by members of 
. the Women’s Club and Better Homes 

Committee. It clearly demonstrates 
£ the possibility in our rural commun- 
2S ities of bringing good housing and at- 
r- tractive home surroundings within the 
- reach of families of lowest incomes. 
r. 
it 
n- 
e, Pulaski County, Arkansas, had four 
ia Better Homes demonstrations in the 

1926 Campaign, under the direction of 

= Miss Minnie Allen, County Home 
il- Demonstration Agent. Two of the 
he houses were new and valued at $1,500 
ler (Jacksonville) and $957 (Sweet 
de Home). The other two were demon- 
ise strations of remodeling (Ferndale and 
| Mabelvale). Above is a snapshot of a 
wr shack, which for many years had been 
used as a barn and was valued at $75. 
or 
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through its American Home Department, 
the American Country Life Association and 
the Patrons of Husbandry are each con- 
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Danville, 


House at 
demonstrated as a “Better Home” 
Better Homes in America committee in 1925. 


Ky., reconditioned and 


by the local 


tributing in a remarkable way to this pro- 
gram. 

In co-operation with all of the above 
agencies, Better Homes in America which 
was established in 1922 has under the guid- 
ance of its president, Secretary Hoover, 
established local committees in rural com- 
munities to arrange for the study by local 
citizens of local problems of home improve- 
ment and home life. In hundreds of com- 
munities a graphic demonstration of the 
means of home improvement has proved 
possible. 

One of the most interesting of all the 
rural demonstrations was that of Pulaski 
County, Arkansas, where two new houses 
and two remodelled houses were demon- 
strated. The remodelled house at Mabel- 
vale, was made over from an old shack, 
which for many years had been used for 
a barn and which was valued at only 
$75.00. Yet as the illustrations show, 
it was proved that out of such unpromising 
material a home of great charm and in- 
dividuality could be made, within the reach 
of a farm laborer’s family of practically 
the smallest income. 

In Bovina, Mississippi, a community of 
only 320 souls, an old run-down house 
which was owned by the schools was re- 
modelled by the men and boys of the com- 
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munity to serve as the home of the county 
superintendent of schools, with a special 
group of rooms to rent to school teachers. 
The women and girls of the community 
made over old furniture and everybody took 
part in painting and papering the house and 
replanting the grounds. Practically every 
man, woman and child in the community, 
by actively sharing in an undertaking of 
this kind, was able to learn the important 
lesson that every rural home can be made 
a better home by the expenditure of a little 
time and energy and very little money. 
This was a school and community enter- 
prise from start to finish and has shown 
in a wide variety of ways the possibility 
and importance of active study in the 
schools of the many ways of improving our 
basic institution—the American Home. 
Secretary Hoover has succinctly summar- 
ized this program for the improvement of 
the rural home in the following words: 
“The firm belief in the necessity of equal 
opportunity for all is America’s most pre- 
cious and significant heritage. Where over- 
crowding, insanitation, ugliness of house, 
grounds or furnishings, or needless drudg- 
ery in found, self-respect 


housework are 














It cost only $17.25 to render this home attrac- 

tive inside and out, but, of course, the work of 

improving the house was done by the women of 

the Better Homes committee without charge. 
(Danville, Ky.) 


and productive activity are restricted. Each 
year should make definite progress in the 
removal of these limitations. Opportunity 
is not equal until true homes are within 
the reach of all. 
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Play and Recreation 





CONDUCTED BY J. W. FAUST, National Chairman of Recreation 
and MABEL TRAVIS WOOD, Playground and Recreation Association of America 





A RECREATION PROGRAM 


BY J. W. FAUST 


PART I 
INTRODUCTION 


HE suggested recreation program here given is rather inclusive. 


This is made 


necessary by the variations in the degree of progress in the different states and 


communities. 


This program is not one which can be carried out in a year but is rather a growth 


pattern setting forth objectives toward which we can work over a period of years; 
further, it is in line with the present recreation development in the country, so that 
not only Parent-Teacher Associations, but many other organizations, are able to 














contribute toward the attainment of the same ends. 
Were your Chairman to choose a minimum of objectives for the year he would 


like to see: 
The community self-study made. 


Strong emphasis on home and backyard play, the play of parents with children. 
One program of the year devoted to discussion of recreation. 
A few minutes of each meeting devoted to some form of social recreation with 


singing, games, or other activity. 


. 


I believe if we took as a permanent major objective the sharing of play in the 
home and in the backyard by parents and children, the inevitable spread of recreation 
to include the neighborhood and the community would be very much accelerated. 


I. COMMUNITY SELF-STUDY OF 
RECREATION 


One of the purposes of this Committee 
is to work for community-wide recreation 
programs. Full information is needed for 
intelligent and effective work. 

It is suggested therefore that city coun- 
cils will find it stimulating and helpful to 
make a study of their community provisions 
for recreation, using the outline “Know 
Your Recreation” on page 8 of the Law 
Enforcement Leaflet, by Mrs. Tilton. In 
addition to securing information as to what 
is being done, the needs of the community 
in recreation will be revealed. 
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If another committee of the council is 
making Mrs. Tilton’s study on commercial 
recreation, the results of this study will fur- 
nish rich additional argument for the need 
of a community recreation program. 

Would it not be feasible to have different 
associations in the council take the respon- 
sibility for different sections of the question- 
naire, or, perhaps better, have the council 
district the town, each association taking a 
district ? 

A joint council meeting on recreation 
could be held at the end of the study for 
the purpose of discussing recreation, and in 
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the light of the study, deciding upon com- 
munity needs that could be met by the coun- 
cil and the individual associations. 


II. HOME PLAY—BACKYARD PLAY 

The joining in play of parents and chil- 
dren, using the attitude of tolerance and 
sportsmanship that play engenders in all re- 
lationships between parents and children. 

Suggestions : 

a. A weekly play night. (There is a 
town where on the same night of each week 
all families are “at home” to themselves. 
Other engagements are made for other eve- 
nings; this night is kept sacred to family 
home play.) 

b. A monthly picnic or excursion for the 
whole family. 

c. A playroom or play corner made sacred 
to children’s play in the home. 

d. A work bench for father and son. 

e. One good book of games in every home 
library, e. g., “Games for the Playground, 
Home, School, and Gymnasium,” 
H. Bancroft. 
price $2.40. 

f. Backyard-simple apparatus, homemade. 

Sandbox 
Parallel bar 
Teeter 
Tether ball 
Climbing rope 
Swing, etc. 

g. Bench for spectators (“The Deacon 
Seat’’). 


by Jessie 
The Macmillan Company, 


III. SCHOOL RECREATION 

a. Even when other playgrounds are 
available, where school playgrounds are in 
logical centers for neighborhood play they 
should be kept open after school hours and 
on holidays and vacations. 

b. In addition to equipment, school play- 
grounds need leadership for the play of the 
children. Volunteer or paid leadership 
should be provided. Volunteer leaders are 
often secured from among Scout leaders, 
Camp Fire Guardians, physical education 
teachers in schools, etc. 

These sources are mentioned since they 
furnish volunteers who have training and 
experience in certain phases of recreation. 
It will be found that these sources will 
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probably not furnish enough volunteers. It 
is suggested that classes in volunteers can be 
trained by these leaders, thus expanding the 
volunteer leadership in a community. 

Other helps for volunteers are—mothers 
who are skilled in sewing and making things 
for the home, while fathers skilled in the 
use of tools can teach classes on the play- 
ground. 

May we make a plea against imposing 
on teachers who carry a regular load of 
academic work to volunteer on the play- 
grounds in their off hours? They need 
recreation of their own as well as do the 
rest of us. 

c. Athletic Badge Tests, prepared by the 
Athletic Badge Test Committee of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America and published by the United States 
Department of Education, can be easily 
conducted under volunteer leadership, and 
furnish much of the interest that competi- 
tive games do generally. 

d. Playground classes in sewing, dress- 
making, millinery, fancy work, bead work, 
toy making, clay and sand modeling, col- 
lecting stamps, butterflies, etc. 

e. Where neither schools nor other play- 
grounds are convenient to centers of child 
population, roped-off streets for play and 
street showers for the summer months are 
suggested, but in order to have successful 
street play, leadership is absolutely es- 
sential. 

f. Use of school buildings as community 
centers for neighborhood gatherings, club 
meetings for community drama, and music, 
fairs, etc. 

g. The encouragement of the munici- 
pality when planning new schools to acquire 
enough land for playgrounds for primary 
schools and for athletic fields for high 
schools. ‘The national minimum standard 
for grade schools is five acres, and for high 
schools, ten acres. 

h. Encourage the municipality when 
building new schools, to include an audi- 
torium and a gymnasium, and in high 
schools, a swimming pool if possible; and 
removable seats in all rooms so that all 
rooms may be available for community 
meetings and gatherings. 
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IV. HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL RECREATION 

The development of social and recrea- 
tional activities for adolescent boys and girls 
in junior and senior high school. 

a. Clean dances sponsored and chaper- 
oned by the Parent-Teacher Association. 
(Reported on by a member of councils. ) 

While we realize social dancing is 
frowned upon in certain sections we must 
recognize the fact that in many sections we 
are faced with commercial competition of an 
unclean kind, and we must give something 
as a substitute to our adolescent children. 
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b. Folk dancing, old-fashioned dances, 
and esthetic dancing. 

c. The encouragement of junior dramatic 
clubs, hiking and camping clubs, glee clubs, 
orchestras, and help in organizing and con- 
ducting these. 

It is important that the parents take a 
genuine active interest in the school’s ac- 
tivities organized and run by the children 
themselves, such as their athletics, dramat- 
ics, and music and social activities. 


(To be continued) 








Recess Games Make More Attentive Pupils 


WHAT TO SEE 


BY ELIZABETH K. KERNS 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 


HE great dissatisfaction with the “block booking” system has at last caused a 
cleavage in the ranks of the producers, and the exhibitors should now not be 
without hope of a future settlement of some of the causes of their resentment. 
Whether or not a clause slipped into the new contracts is arrogant or sly, and what 
part is played in a deflection of a producer from the ranks, depends entirely on the 


point of view. 


This clause gives the producer the right to cancel any film included in the “block” 
sold to the exhibitor and to substitute another. As many of the films therein men- 
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tioned are only names, sometimes not even in the process of production, the exhibitor 
can well expect that the films thus filched from him will mot be those pictures which 
are merely rubbish or worse. Formerly he could protest ; now, over his own signature 
he is silenced. Perhaps he read the contract before affixing his name and perhaps he 
didn’t. The contract /ooked just the same as his former one. 

So it seems an opportune time for a “cleavage.” ‘The initiative has been taken 
by an independent group, the Chadwick Pictures, Inc. ‘This company announces that 
hereafter its output will not be marketable until completed and then all pictures will 
be sold singly and on their merit. This looks like a good stroke of business and should 
be successful, provided the rates for single leasings are kept within moderation. 

The Exhibitors’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland has also launched an 
attack on the “block”? system of booking which is just as obnoxious to foreign as to 
domestic buyers. ‘Their complaint, too, is based on the percentage of minor films or 
“duds” which they are forced to take in order to secure the desirable feature films. 
If the American and British representatives of the trade cannot reach a satisfactory 
agreement, the British Government has promised restrictive legislation. 

This “block” system is not only a national but an international menace to the 
progress and development of the industry, as well as a reflection on its good faith. 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, in 1925, passed a resolution con- 
demning the “block booking” system, and in 1926 followed with a second resolution 
asking its membership not only to support the finer pictures but to concentrate their 
efforts on condemning objectionable ones, remonstrating with the exhibitor and with- 
holding their support. 


The pictures listed below are worthy of consideration and patronage. 


A “The Last Alarm” (Maurice Costello and 
Wanda Hawley)—Gerson Pict. Corp. 
“The Prince of Pep” (Richard Talmadge)— 
Richard Talmadge Corp. 
“The Speeding Venus” (Robert Frazer and 
Priscilla Dean)—Metropolitan Pict. 


FAMILY: 
“Battling Butler” (Buster Keaton and Sally 
O’Neil)—Metro-Goldwyn. 
“Bigger Than Barnum” 


(Viola Dana and 
Ralph Lewis)— 


Film Booking Office. 





“Cyrano De Bergerac” (Pierre Magnier)— WESTERN: 
Atlas Dist. Corp. “The Man in the Saddle’ (Hoot Gibson)— 
“Her Honor the Governor” (Pauline Frede- Universal. 


rick)—Film Booking Office. 

“Hero of the Big Snows” 
Warner Bros. 

“It's the Old Army Game”’ 
Louise Brooks )—Paramount. 

“Laddie” (John Bowers and Bess Flowers) 
—Film Booking Office. 

“Men of Steel” (Milton Sills and Doris Ken- 
yon)—First National. 

“Money Talks” (Claire Windsor and Owen 
Moore)—Metro-Goldwyn. 

“More Pay—Less Work” 
Charles Rogers)—Fox. 

“Senor Daredevil” (Ken Maynard 
Dorothy Devore)—First National. 

“The Boy Friend” (John Harron and Marce- 
lin Day)—Metro-Goldwyn. 

“The Devil Horse” (Rex and Yakima Canutt) 
—Pathé. 

“The Volcano” (Bebe Daniels and Ricardo 
Cortez)—Paramount. 


(Rin-Tin-Tin)— 
(W. C. Fields and 


(Mary Brian and 


and 


B 
“Racewild” (David Torrence 
Percy)—Ellbee Prod. 


“Racing Blood” (Robert 
Prod. 


and Eileen 


Agnew )—Gotham 


“The Two Gun Man” (Fred Thomson and 
Silver King)—Film Booking Office. 
ADULTS: 

“Mare Nostrum” (“Our Sea’) (Alice Terry 
and Antonio Moreno)—Metro-Goldwyn. 

“Pals First’ (Dolores Del Rio and Lloyd 
Hughes)—First National. 

“Sunny Side Up” (Vera Reynolds and Ed- 
mund Burns)—Metropolitan Pict. 

“The Blind Goddess” (Jack Holt and Esther 
Ralston) —Paramount. 

“The Lady of the Harem” (Greta Nissen and 
Wm. Collier, Jr.) —Paramount. 

“The Old Soak’”’ (Jean Hersholt and June 
Marlowe )—Universal. 

“The Road to Mandalay” (Lon Chaney and 
Lois Moran)—Metro-Goldwyn. 
SHORT REELS: 

“Down to Damascus’”—Fox. 

“Heels Over Head’”—Pathé. 

“Thirty Years Ago”’—Cycle Pict. 

COMEDIES: 
“Chop 
(Cartoon). 

“Egged On’—Film Booking Office. 

“Felix Braves the  Briny’—Educational. 
(Cartoon). 

“Uncle Tom’s Uncle’—Pathé. (Our Gang). 


. 


Suey and Noodles”—Educational. 
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How to Begin the Pre-School Circle 


BY EVELYN D. COPE 


Missouri State Chairman, Pre-School Circles 


OUNG 
mothers 
of this 


day and age 
are very anx- 
ious to rear 
their children 
in the right 
way. These 
mothers are 
in the early 
years of home 
building and 
the freshness 
of romance is 
still with 
them. Moreover they love their little ones 
deeply. The woman who is going to organ- 
ize the Pre-School Circle should begin with 
this as a foundation. She should put joy and 
enthusiasm into it from the very outset. 
Make the first meeting a happy and sociable 
affair. Have a neighborhood or school 
party,—not elaborate, of course, for that 
might keep a timid mother at home, and 
everyone who is eligible should find it easy 
to come. Sometimes a children’s party, very 
simple, an afternoon tea, or a musicale at- 
tracts people. In spring, summer and pleas- 
ant autumn weather a picnic, an ice-cream 
social or a lawn féte might be more suitable. 
These are merely suggestions to insure a 
large attendance and a good start. Some- 
times it is better just to call a Pre-School 
meeting. 

Where are we to find those who would 
like to or should belong to a Pre-School 
Circle? 

A little advance work has to be done. 
The subject must be introduced to the com- 
munity. Some well-informed and enthusi- 
astic woman should present the idea at vari- 
ous meetings, the church society, literary 
club, sewing circle or musical club. She 
may also give a talk at the Bible Class, Sun- 
day School, a teacher’s meeting, and the 
regular meeting of the Parent-Teacher As- 


sociation. All these people will have friends 
who are young mothers and will gladly 
present their names. If there is a baby 
clinic in the town or neighborhood, visit 
it and have the mothers register their names 
in a book. The cradle roll in the Sunday 
School will also provide some names. Chil- 
dren in school usually know of some home 
where there is a baby or small child. Any 
or all of these methods may be used to get 
a list of names, and these mothers will be 
invited to the first meeting. 

Having secured from the State Office of 
the Congress the handbook or the leaflet 
“Pre-School Circles: How to Organize 
Them,” the woman who is going to organ- 
ize a Pre-School Circle will need several 
people to help her. It is important that 
success be assured from the very beginning, 
as first impressions are vital and often last- 
ing. A short program should be arranged, 
a little music or perhaps a brief reading or 
two. On the day of the meeting two or 
three people should be in readiness to meet 
the mothers, bid them welcome and intro- 
duce them to one another. Many little 
devices may be used to promote a spirit of 
good fellowship. Each mother may be 
given a card with her name written upon 
it to be pinned to her dress; or each one 
may be given a flower, if it is not an ex- 
pense, or a ribbon of the school colors, if 
the circle is to be connected with a school. 
All this helps to put every one in a happy 
mood. Then in another room there should 
be some one to amuse the children with 
stories or games so that the mothers may 
be free to get the full meaning and enjoy- 
ment out of the meeting. It is also neces- 
sary to have some one plan the refresh- 
ments if you wish to serve something,—tea 
or lemonade and cake. 

The most important part of the first 
meeting is to have a good speaker. Select 
some one to give an inspiring talk on the 
value, need and purpose of a Pre-School 
Circle. This discourse should be full of 
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good cheer and of an appealing nature so 
that the young mothers present will want 
to join. 

Interest and enthusiasm are now at their 
height, and the chairman (unless the state 
provides otherwise) should proceed at once 
to organize the group. Elect a president, 
vice president, secretary and treasurer. Ap- 
point a program chairman to arrange the 
programs, a social chairman to promote a 
spirit of good fellowship, a literature chair- 
man to look up and provide reading mate- 
rial. ‘The vice president may act as mem- 
bership chairman to procure new members. 
The handbook and leaflet give full instruc- 
tions in regard to dues and by-laws. 

Give the circle a name. If it is organ- 
ized in connection with a school, church or 
certain section of the town, name it ac- 
cordingly. Some might prefer the name 
of some leader in education. The Pre- 
School Circle is an independent organiza- 
tion having the same standing in the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers as 
a Parent-Teacher Association has. 

Before adjourning, decide when and 
where the next meeting will be held. This 
is important so as not to lose the interest 
aroused. ‘The meetings may be held in the 
home, school, church or wherever the mem- 
bers find it most desirable. ‘They may be 
held once or twice a month or every week 
as the members choose. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory plan is for the circle to meet 
weekly in the homes of the members and 
once a month to hold a general meeting, 
with a program and a speaker, in the school 
house. 

The officers and chairmen should meet 
monthly to talk over plans. Any one in- 
terested may be a member of the circle, but 
it is best for the Pre-School mothers to 
act as the officers. Sometimes it is well to 
have a mother of older children as one of 
the chairmen. 

Interested and informed people from the 
community may be selected to act as leaders, 
or the leaders may be chosen from the circle. 
Always allow some time for discussion and 
questions after the subject has been pre- 
sented. Some who may be invited as 
speakers are teachers of the school, of the 
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kindergarten, and of physical training, 
speakers from the Extension Department of 
the State University, physicians, dentists, 
nurses, ministers, fathers and mothers of 
older children who have given time and 
study to the subject of child training. Many 
articles from papers, magazines and books 
are within reach of some circles and are 
more reliable than a speaker who is in- 
clined to give opinions and experiences that 
are unsound and not helpful. “THe CHILp 
WELFARE MAGAZINE will provide a series 
of articles to be used as program topics. 
There will be one each month. 

Enrich the program and make it attrac- 
tive by the use of appropriate music, poetry 
and stories. Pictures are also valuable. A 
list will be found at the close of this article. 

Each circle should subscribe to THE 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, and mem- 
bers should be urged to take individual 
subscriptions. 

Members should be encouraged to collect 
clippings from the newspapers and maga- 
zines. ‘hese may be brought to the meet- 
ings for discussion, or members may answer 
a roll call by reading the best liked bit of 
poetry or prose they have found during the 
week. Members should keep a little note- 
book in which to write down points they 
wish to remember for future use. ‘This is 
very valuable. 

The September Meeting is of course the 
organization meeting. See Page 40 for 
October Program. 

The following poetry is appropriate and 
beautiful for Pre-School Circle meetings: 

Poems of Childhood—Eugene Field. 


A Child’s Garden of Verse—R. L. Stevenson. 

Pictures of Memory—Collection by Sam E. 
Woolard. 

While the Heart Beats Young—J. W. Riley. 

Hanging of the Crane, To a Child, The Chil- 
dren's Hour, Stay, Stay at Home—Henry W. 
Longfellow. 

Sweet and Low—A. Tennyson. 

The Baby—Geo. MacDonald. 

When We Were Very Young—A. A. Milne. 

Pictures. Brown's catalog of pictures, Beverly, 
Mass., may be obtained for five cents each. 
Perry pictures catalog, Malden, Mass., with 
suggestions for pictures to be used for meetings 
or home study with children. 

Music. Lullabies and songs for little children 
are especially good for Pre-School Mothers’ 
meetings. 
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Cleanliness, Health and Seemliness 


S CLEANLINESS a 
f matter of health or 
of decency? Do we 
wash our hands before 
meals to safeguard our 
health or because clean 
hands at table seem to 
us more civilized? Do 
we sweep and_ scrub 
our houses because we 
think dirt breeds dis- 
ease or because a clean 
dwelling is a cheerful 
place to live in? 
These are all ques- 
tions to which it is diffi- 


BY ALICE FISHER LOOMIS 





FOUR RULES OF 
CLEANLINESS 


The baby and the little child 
should have a bath every day— 
oftener on very hot days. 

The older (school) child 
should have an all-over warm 
bath (a tub bath if possible) at 
least twice a week—a_ cool 
shower or sponge bath on aris- 
ing in the morning. 

Every member of the family 
should wash his, or her, hands 
before each meal, and after go- 
ing to the toilet. 

And, of course, everyone, 
always, washes hands and face 
and brushes teeth on getting up 
and before going to bed. Par- 


cleanliness with health. 
Cleanliness was not 
then considered to be 
“next to Godliness” but 
on the contrary was 
thought of as a luxury 
which religious and 
self-denying persons 
might acquire merit by 
renouncing. 

The knowledge of 
germs came of course 
much later. And it is 
only this knowledge 
that has demonstrated 





cult to give a straight 
answer, for our pur- 
poses in seeking clean- 


each meal. 





ticular people, big and little, 


brush their teeth also AFTER 


| the relation given dirt 
| and disease. Our fore- 
fathers had not learned 
even the simpler princi- 

















liness are mixed and 
our reward in practising it is twofold. 

If we look back to the middle ages, we 
note how from time to time plagues sweep- 
ing across the countries decimated the popu- 
lations. During one plague nearly one- 
fourth of the people of Great. Britain died, 
a proportion that has no parallel in a civi- 
lized country in this era. 

Much of this appalling destruction of life 
was due to the fact that people did not 
know how to protect themselves against in- 
fection and did not connect the thought of 


ples of sanitation, and 
our elaborate modern city systems were 
undreamed of. People did then what many 
would do now if there were no wiser heads 
to guide them, dumped their refuse in the 
handiest spot, and took the disagreeable 
odors as part of life. With no hot water 
on tap, without our modern soaps and 
cleaning powders, and with windows 
narrowed to keep out weather or (later) 
boarded up to avoid the tax on window 
glass, we may be sure that plenty of dark 
cornersmust have held accumulations of dirt.. 
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Cleanliness, Sunlight, and Fresh Air, are 
the great protectors of mankind against 
germs. ‘The “3 D’s’—Darkness, Damp- 
ness and Dirt—all favor the germs and 
allow them to grow and multiply. Hence 
we should provide the conditions favorable 
to man and avoid those favorable to the 
germ. 

But not only must a person’s environ- 
ment be clean but he must himself observe 
the rules of personal hygiene—cleanliness, 
rest, proper food, etc. Our food must also 
be clean and wholesome. 

Children should be trained as early as 
possible to keep their fingers away from 
mouth, nose, and eyes. It is the most na- 
tural thing in the world for a child to put 
things into his mouth—his marble which 
a moment ago rolled out into the street; 
his pencil which has passed from hand to 
hand and has lain in every variety of place. 

But it is possible to create an attitute in 
a child in regard to keeping out dirt, which 
will have better results than the constantly 
reiterated, “Take that pencil out of your 
mouth.” ‘This attitude, if attained, would 
make him see the reasonableness of wash- 
ing his hands before meals and after going 
to the toilet. Looking at his hands through 
a magnifying glass after washing, as well 
as before, would show him that enough dirt 
remained to make it sensible for him to keep 
his fingers away from his face. 

Lessening the chance of infection is of 
course only one of the reasons for washing. 
Of equal importance is the cleansing of 
the body from the deposits left by perspira- 
tion and from the dirt accumulated from 
outside. The tiny flakes of skin that 
are always wearing off are removed by 
washing, ‘and, finally, bathing and nits 
help the blood to circulate. 

There seems to be a period in 
every boy’s life when he scorns 
the idea of personal cleanliness, 
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perhaps because he is so full of interest in 
other things that he grudges the time for 
his toilet, and sees no sense in interrupting 
the flow of affairs simply to wash. If this 
is so, perhaps the only thing to do is to show 
the reasons for washing. Illustrations may 
be drawn from the animal world: the care 
a mother cat takes of her kittens; the dust 
and water baths of birds and careful preen- 
ing of their feathers; the vigorous rolling 
in shallow water that is part of the toilet 
of most of the larger animals. 

Part of his lesson can be the other side of 
personal cleanliness—its seemliness: what 
the home would be without any care, and 
what the comfort of the meal if every mem- 
ber of the family appeared unwashed and 
unkempt. Not a small part of the value of 
personal cleanliness and neatness for young 
or old lies in its mental discipline. Laxness 
in such matters often betokens a tendency 
to “let things slide,” and conversely, 
punctiliousness helps to stiffen the will. 
Kipling had this thought in mind when he 
made his characters who were living in 
lonely, uncivilized places, “dress for din- 
ner,” though there was none to see. 

In cleanliness as in everything else, com- 
mon sense is a good leveler between ex- 
tremes. ‘The extreme of dirt and neglect 
on the one hand is by all means to be 
avoided; but so on the other is an extreme 
of scrubbing and cleaning that crowds out 
the gentler aspects of life, or that implants 
fear of disease in our own minds or in 
those of our children. 

Common sense will show us how to build 
up in our children an attitude of apprecia- 
tion of cleanliness, without turning them 
into those unhappy folk we sometimes meet, 
whose lives are made miserable by the 
thought that they cannot en- 
tirely escape the dangers of dirt, 
who, in other words, fear to 


live, lest they should die! 
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The Rural School Health Program 


BY FLORENCE A. SHERMAN, M.D. 








SUGGESTIONS AS TO HOW IT CAN BE MADE MORE EFFICIENT 


With the coming of September, parents and teachers are actively engaged in plans for 
the school year. ‘The summer’s activities, even before they are over, are falling into 
the background, and the winter’s work is taking on clearer outlines. In mapping out 
the health program for the school year, teamwork between school and home and between 
teacher and “specialists,” looms up as essential to success. 

Dr. Florence A. Sherman, Assistant Medical Inspector of Schools for New York State, 
has outlined how the trustee, the district superintendent, the teacher, the parents, the 
school doctor and the school nurse, can all contribute to the health program in rural 
schools. In following the outline, it will be noted how Dr. Sherman emphasizes the part 
the health practices of the elders play in the health program of the children. She does 
not believe in preaching without practice—A. F. L. 











How the Trustee Can Aid 


Y interesting himself personally in the 
Beres conditions and health equip- 

ment of his schools, such as the fol- 
lowing : 

Heating and ventilating with a ventilat- 
ing jacketed stove (room heater). 

Providing a thermometer for every class- 
room. 

Providing window boards or screens, thus 
making good ventilation at all times. 

Providing light from the left (window 
glass area allowed being one-fifth of the 
floor space). 

Having the school building kept clean, 
scrubbed, aired ; moist sweeping and dusting 
at stated intervals. 

Providing seats and desks which are 
healthful, comfortable, separate and adjust- 
able. 

Supplying books which are clean, sanitary 
and attractive and so stimulating interest of 
pupil. 

Supplying drinking water from a pure 
source preferably from a sanitary drinking 
fountain; if this is not possible, from a 
porcelain covered water container. 

Supplying individual cups furnished by 
board or by child (state law). 

Supplying water and utensils for washing 
the hands, individual towels (paper), soap 
(liquid or shaved). 

Providing sanitary toilets and keeping 
them clean. 


Keeping the building in good repair. 


Providing adequate and suitable play- 
grounds. 

By appointing his medical inspector early 
in the school year (securing the best), and 
so making possible earlier corrections of de- 
fects found. 

By rendering his report promptly and as 
fully as possible to the district superin- 
tendent of schools at the time specified by 
the State Department of Education. 

By visiting the schools occasionally and 
showing an interest in the health of pupils 
and teachers. 


How the District Superintendent Can Aid 


By making additional personal effort to 
stimulate the school health program, 
through the teacher, urging a personal in- 
terest in each child. 

By noting sanitary conditions of buildings 
whenever he visits the school, seeing that 
conditions are made and kept healthful, 
such as heating, lighting, ventilation, clean- 
liness, healthful seats, drinking water, wash- 
ing facilities, toilets, playgrounds, etc. 

By stimulating competition in his various 
schools, in health efforts, such as daily health 
habits instruction, health clubs and correc- 
tion of physical defects. 

By taking a personal interest in all health 
activities in each of his schools, speaking 
about them to teachers and parents when- 
ever opportunity presents. 

By notifying the State Medical Inspector 
of all conferences with teachers. 
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By endeavoring to show the need and 
value to parents and trustees of a district 
school nurse, and the possibility of districts 
combining to obtain one. 

How the Teacher Can Aid 

By making health a personal asset. 

By radiating health by example and en- 
thusiasm. 

By being an example in personal hygiene, 
cleanliness, clothing, etc. 

By believing in the practice and teaching 
of daily health habits, such as plenty of 
sleep, plenty of fresh air, right food habits 
and combinations, baths, mouth hygiene, 
water drinking, toilet habits, 
breathing, play, cheerful thinking, etc. 

By seeing that the asian are kept 
well ventilated and in as healthful condition 
as possible during school hours. 

By seeing that the toilets are properly 
provided for and in wholesome condition. 

By seeing that the drinking water is pure, 
fresh and well protected. 

By being keenly interested in all school 
health activities, stimulating greater 
deavor to keep well; teacher, pupils, par- 
ents school doctor, nurse working together 
to make this possible. 

By making the physical exercise drill 
snappy and worth something. 

By going over health records on which 
physical defects are noted, monthly, and 
making a personal effort to bring about cor- 
rections, by talking with the child, and com- 
municating with parent by note, or personal 
interview. 

By knowing, if possible, the parents of 
every child and endeavoring to work in 
closest co-operation with them. 

By working in close co-operation with all 
health activities in school and out. 

By seeing that health records of pupils 
are sent on with the pupil from grade to 
grade, and from school to school. 


posture, 


en- 


How Parents Can Aid 
By believing in and having themselves, 
at least once a year, a health examination. 
By seeing that children are trained early 
in daily health habits of sleep, baths, food, 
mouth hygiene, water drinking, toilet habits, 
clothing, rest, play, posture, breathing, etc. 
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By having their children enter school 
physically fit, health habits formed, cor- 
rective needs cared for, bill of health clean. 

By appointing the best and not the cheap- 
est doctor for school service. 

By responding early to notices of physical 
defects sent by the school doctor, by con- 
ference with the family physician or 
specialist. 

By believing that the school doctor, nurse 
and teacher are friends, not foes. 

By permitting sufficient removal of chil- 
dren’s clothing to make possible better ex- 
aminations by the school doctor. 

By taking an active interest in the school 
health program. 

By visiting schools at intervals, knowing 
the teacher and noting the sanitary condi- 
tions of the building, ete. 

By insisting on clean and wholesome 
buildings and healthful equipment. 


How the School Doctor Can Aid 

By being a hygienist himself in every 
sense of the word. 

By embodying and radiating health as far 
as possible. 

By endeavoring to give to all those under 
his directions the health view point, empha- 
sizing health and not disease. 

By being enthusiastic in his work and so 
stimulating enthusiasm in teacher, nurse and 
pupil. 

By being interested in keeping up the 
normal health-index in the schools of his 
district. 

By outlining his health program to 
parents, teacher, nurses and pupils early in 
the school year, and so securing better 
understanding and co-operation. 

By presenting various health topics 
periodically to parents, teacher, nurse and 
pupils. 

By emphasizing the importance of keep- 
ing well through the practice of daily health 
habits. 

By explaining to parents the importance 
of early correction of physical defects found, 
the reasons, etc. 

By making the physical examinations 
early in the school year and so securing 
earlier corrections. 
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By interesting himself and making special 
examination of pupils entering athletic 
games, and being able to prescribe suitable 
corrective exercises in special postural cases 
and to regulate group exercises in order to 
promote the best physical development in 
normal children, emphasizing good body 
mechanics. 

By working in close co-operation with 
authorities and all other health agencies. 

By being strictly ethical in his school 
work in relation to the family physician. 

By realizing the importance of his work 
and his splendid opportunity to present a 
health message. 


How the School Nurse Can Aid 
By being physically fit herself. 
By having the health viewpoint. 
By practising what she preaches. 


By being enthusiastic and so creating keen 
interest in her health clubs and talks. 

_ By working in close touch with all 
teachers. 

By assisting the school physician when he 
makes the physical examinations. 

By making additional effort in special 
classes and for individual children to bring 
about desired results. 

By working in close co-operation with all 
health activities in school and outside. 

By interested and tactful visits to the 
homes in her efforts to bring about cor- 
rection of physical defects. 

By being strictly ethical in her relations 
with the school and family doctor, and loyal 
to school authorities. 

By making health contagious in her per- 
sonal contacts. 





Copyright, American Child Health Association. 


From “cA Child’s Day” 


BY WALTER DE LA MARE 


“Little birds bathe 

In the sunny dust. 
Whether they want to, 
Or not, they must. 
Seal and Walrus 

And Polar Bear 

One green icy 
Wash-tub share. 
Alligator, 

Nor Hippopot- 

Amus ever 

His bath forgot. 

Out of his forest 

The Elephant tramps 
To squirt himself 

In his gloomy swamps. 


On crackling fins 


From the deep sea fly 

Flying-fish into 

The air to dry. 

Silver Swans 

In shallows green 

Their dew-bespangled 

Pinions preen. 

And all day long 

Wash Duck and Drake 

In their duckweed pond— 

For washing’s sake. 

So in her lonesome, 

Slippety, bare, 

Elizabeth Ann’s 

Splash—splashing there.” 
*Quoted by courtesy of 

Henry Hott & Co. 
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Form for Community Safety Survey 


NG <rtaia cise ata ee eee Re Ae.8 A'S Siem eave aaa oe SEE TR EEE EOE eC rT eer 


TRAFFIC HAZARDS 


Number of blind corners made by buildings, walls, shrubbery or other obstructions........... 
Number of sharp corners which could be cut back to permit of easier turns by vehicles......... 
Number of dangerous grades with slippery pavements...............ccecececcceesceeees 
Number of dangerous curves not marked with warning signs.................-eeeeeuee bases 
Number of points where vehicles come together from more than four directions................ 
Number of dangerous steam and electric railroad intersections not provided with gates and 
EE INOS Sh Se Be ce cc k ae Gh lic eee Nelo RK A aie hk ihe GES ENGR S Ripe aa e ae aa Rie he wR ONT 
Number of dangerous intersections where safety zones are not provided.................. 
Number of streéts which come to a Gead ENG... ... 2... ccicesessicccsveccceces pisbin aloe a ark eaice 
Number of streets where traffic cannot continue in a direct line........... 0... cece eee ee eee ees 
Number of busy intersections where traffic officers are not stationed...............0.0eeeeeee 
Number of busy intersections where stop and go signs are not provided.................000- 
Number of points where congestion could be relieved by one-way traffic.............: 00.0000. 
Number of congested streets where safe parking regulations are not enforced.................4. 
OTHER HAZARDS 
Number of streets obstructed by trash and refuses in... .. occ cea cc cre cccccctsedoeces 
Preumber of sireets onstructed by DUllGiNe MMtETINIS. <6... o.oo cece cacnccssesececisseseeeees 
I OMNI gor 5 his 61d. a Wd seslalo ace waiwls a eerbapie a bam ewleaes Bananas ease 
aa a I 20 fava a sh stb ne’ 6-0 eRe stam a we ale Eileen eae Ses bbe 
Number of open wells, ponds, streams or other water hazards which are unguarded............ 
FIRE PROTECTION 
Amount of fire fighting apparatus provided for district or community...................0e00: 
Ne I ONIN  coo ccia .b a cag neta 4 aia a <A Als SEU SEW ASS bab dN S Slee na aaa ENG 
DUNNER GE GTC BIOL HOKSS NOt HIGIMIY MATHER, ... «o..506 ccs ccc cde devcseeastesececcaaveenads 


Number of motion picture houses and other places of assembly not properly safeguarded by 
adequate exit facilities, automatic eprinklers, ete: :...........000260cccecevececccasececscesces 


SCHOOL ZONES 


Number of school streets not marked with go slow signs...........ccccccccccccccccceccceceees 
Number of busy intersections near school where traffic officers are not stationed............... 
Number of points near school where lines are needed to designate cross walks............... : 
Number of points where safe school routes should be designated................0cccceeceeees 


PLAY AREAS 


ee an NUNN (OER UEUGNNININ 0), 5 ie. 6 0.44: dln Saya Aw Sie, «nnd eeibioreeaaae ab Reda ears Bhd aleia wed 
POOR GE DURPMTOURE TEACETS HHOV IGOR «o.oo ios 0.50 i0ciccs.s0s0 00000004 wae vaneesseweeesedarions 
Number of playgrounds with fences in bad repair............ with fences lacking............ 
Number of playgrounds not properly drained and surfaced................ 0c. ccccecceeceeees 
Number of playgrounds on which there is unsafe apparatuS.............0.cccceeceececeecees 
en ee ree I NII GE 6g 66 asic 5:0, si0 Sxe, beers dina. « wales ws W Ala Ghee ae ANd kode ue 
et er Re IO A NT, 6. ca ne aleekan bane asec ain) £46 aR eee NR deu Race mue eee 
Number of street coasting areas not properly guarded..............ccccce ccccccccccccceccecs 


RCE LOCC OEE ERR ORR Ae 
NE NII. os io hd cs ctw hea oe metare da oe eciae ae ees 


PE PETE eC TREE CET TRE Cn ne, Mere ae 
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Surveying for Safety 


BY FLORENCE NELSON 
Editor, “Safety Education,” National Safety Council 





safety campaign must 
be made a matter for 
community thought, 
Parent-Teacher groups 
are raising aloft their 
banners and joining the 


ITH the real- Ff 
W ization that | 
any successful | 


thoughtfulness. 





It is estimated that more than 
three-fourths of the fatal acci- 
dents occurring each year might 
have been prevented by reason- 
able caution, common-sense and 


sociation join the crusade and 
help to save 65,000 lives during 
the coming year? 


The first activity in 
the Kansas City cam- 
paign was a survey of 
the district for existing 
physical hazards. A list 
of the points to be 
covered in such a study 
was issued to the Cir- 
cles, together with a 


Will your As- 

















crusade to reduce the 
appalling number of accidents which yearly 
take a toll of 90,000 lives—20,000 of these 
children under fifteen years of age. Work- 
ing with a clearly defined program in home, 
school, and community the Parent-Teacher 
Association is recognized as an organization 
particularly fitted for studying intensively 
the various phases of the accident problem 
and working for its solution. 

In many cities the introduction of a safety 
education program in the schools has paved 
the way for a general community campaign. 
Such was the case in Kansas City, where 
the challenge to “Fathers and Mothers 
as Safety Crusaders” met with an enthusi- 
astic response from the Parent-Teacher 
Council. 

“When our organization,” writes Mr. 
Julien H. Harvey, Director of the Kansas 
City Safety Council, “came in contact with 
the Parent-Teacher Council it at once 
recognized that in that organization there 
existed an instrumentality which could give 
to the community a city-wide supervision 
covering practically every school district 
within the city’s sixty-six square miles. . . . 
Some of the sixty-five individual Circles 
have memberships running as high as 1,300, 
the total membership being over 22,000 
fathers and mothers. All will agree that 
constructive safety work on the part of 
such an organization can make itself an 
extremely potent force in reducing acci- 
dents.” 


small printed blank for 
teporting to the Safety Council, as follows: 


TRAFFIC HAZARD REPORT 
KANSAS CITY SAFETY COUNCIL 


Parent-Teacher Association....... School....... 
Location Ward Dis. 
Hazard No. File 
Description 

Remedy 


Date 


In Omaha a study of accident causes 
focused attention on a particularly danger- 
ous intersection. Through the efforts of 
the Parent-Teacher Association a viaduct 
was built, eliminating further danger at this 
point. In another city the Association paid 
the expense of having an additional traffic 
officer stationed at a hazardous crossing 
near the school. Reporting instances of 
trafic violations, working out safe traffic 
routes, providing additional play space for 
children,—all these are resulting from 
community surveys. 

Whether your community is a large or a 
small one the survey is a worth-while under- 
taking. To further the safety campaign as 
outlined by your President in her article 
on “Vacation Business” (CHILD WELFARE 
MacazIinE for July) the blank on the fore- 
going page is suggested as covering the more 
important community hazards. A valuable 
preliminary to this study is the securing of 
accident reports from your local safety 
council, police department, or coroner’s 
office, in order to determine the causes of 
accidents and the local hazards which 
should first be eliminated. 


Reported by 
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Parents at the Helm 


BY GRACE 


Study Circle Chairman, National 


E hear a great deal in these days 

about the delinquency of our 

young people, and how they are 
neglecting their opportunities for mental 
and spiritual growth in their mad chase 
after pleasure. We hear, also, of the fail- 
ure of parents to meet the needs of their 
young people and of their inefficiency and 
their unfitness for entering the profession 
of parenthood. 

As with a great many other things in this 
life, it all depends upon where you place 
the emphasis. One may place emphasis on 
the dark and gloomy weather and forget 
that somewhere in the world the sun is still 
shining; one may say because his associates 
are those who are seeking to violate the 
eighteenth amendment that our country Is 

“wet”; another may say that because his 
companions stand for prohibition that our 
country is “dry.” 

With the same process of reasoning, one 
may throw emphasis upon the sins of this 
generation, forgetting that there are thou- 
sands of young people bent on living the 
larger life, and eas there are also thousands 
of parents who are aiding them in their at- 
tempt. 

While it is true that some young people 
are stupidly seeking a lower plane of liv- 
ing, it is also true that a vast number are 
earnestly striving for things worth while, 
and are setting up for themselves ideals 
which are worthy of attainment. While it 
is true that many parents contribute to the 
delinquency of their children, yet it is also 
true that the majority of parents are not 
only interested but are seeking to un- 
derstand and meet the nature and the needs 
of their young people. ‘Teachers also with 
their training and skill are making radical 
changes in the school curricula, so that more 
and more the schools are meeting the needs 
of the child, and parents and teachers are 
working together for a solution of their 
problems as they have never worked before. 


E. CRUM 


Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Since the child is a most complex and 
continually changing individual, we can at 
no time call our education in regard to our 
procedure with him, completed, but we must 
always be prepared to meet new situations. 
As one writer has said, “We must be pre- 
pared for every thing and surprised at 
nothing.” 

We are inclined to think that the diffi- 
culties involved in maintaining an equili- 
brium between parental control and youth- 
ful independence are of recent origin, but in 
fact it has always been difficult for adult- 
hood and youth to find a common meeting 
ground. 

Occasionally we hear some one say, “Why 
all this interest in parental education ? My 
mother raised ten children and she never 
heard of such a thing. Are not mother love 
and maternal instinct sufficient to guide one 
in the training of children?” 

Mother love is most necessary, to be sure, 
but it must be tempered by an understand- 
ing of the nature and needs of the child. 
‘The nature and the needs of childhood are 
practically the same as they were in the days 
of yore, but the manner in which we meet 
those needs is vastly different. The child 
of yesterday had, perhaps, a hundred acre 
farm on which to roam. ‘Today we have 
to build a sand box and erect turning bars 
in the back yard, in order that the demands 
of the child’s restless and active nature may 
be met. 

The mechanical, industrial age in which 
we live has wrought many changes in the 
activities of our children as well as in our 
own. In the good old days, the small 
amount of leisure time was spent in the 
home, the church or with the assistance of 
old Dobbin. ‘Today the greatly increased 
amount of leisure time within a greatly 
widened area, due to the inventions of the 
last twenty-five years, plus the commercial- 
izing of most of our has 
brought many problems. adults 
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have hardly adjusted ourselves to these 
changed conditions; we can hardly be sur- 
prised, therefore, if our youth are at times 
bewildered and confused. However, parents 
are realizing and will realize more and 
more, that if they are to succeed, they must 
give serious thought to our highly compli- 
cated life and its influence upon our chil- 
dren. 

While the forces without which affect 
the child must be considered, the inner 
forces are also to be studied. In training 
the child we begin to build on what he has 
within, and thus we guide and direct his im- 
pulses. We parents have learned much of 
the child in the last few years—we have 
learned that imagination plays a very im- 
portant part in his life, and is to be encour- 
aged and directed—not repressed ; we have 
learned that play is the serious business of 
the child, and is as necessary for his wel- 
fare as is work for that of the adult. 

We have learned how fear may be sub- 
limated into terms of curiosity. We have 
changed our ideas in regard to obedience; 
we used to think that the child should obey 
because the parent said so; now we believe 
that children should obey their parents be- 
cause they represent and interpret for the 
child certain fixed laws in the_ universe. 
Later in life the child must be his own in- 
terpreter of these laws. We cannot always 
be his guide—we must therefore prepare 
him to meet the problems of this life as an 
independent and capable individual. 

There is that force within us which com- 
pels us to throw our arms around our chil- 
dren, and draw them to our hearts, protect- 
ing them from all harm, yet we realize that 
we must, while still guarding them, begin 
to prepare for their final graduation from 
the home. Psychological weaning of the 
youth is today felt to be as necessary as the 
physiological weaning of the infant. The 
child who is allowed early in his career to 
feed and dress himself, to pick up his own 
clothes, to assist with the housework, and 
later who is asked to help decide his own 
questions of right and wrong, to assume 
some of the home responsibilities, and earn 
his own spending money, is being given a 
chance to cope successfully with situations 





which may arise when he shall have left the 
home nest. 

We can recall mothers of a generation 
ago who petted and pampered their sons and 
daughters, shielding them from all hard 
tasks and granting their every wish. How 
often these same children when entering 
upon their work in the world were found 
to be incapable and inefficient! If the 
same young people married—and they 
usually did—they were not prepared in 
many instances, to assume the responsibili- 
ties of the founding of a new home. The 
mothers, on the other hand, from their 
point of view, were left at home, empty- 
handed and lonesome. How often we 
have heard some mothers say, in substance, 
“I just don’t know what to do, now that 
John is married—he has always been my 
baby!” Mothers are taking a different 
attitude today. While they are preparing 
their children for psychological weaning, 
they are also beginning a process of wean- 
ing themselves. While the baby is yet 
clinging to the mother’s skirt, she is creat- 
ing for herself an abiding interest. 

While loving and cherishing John more 
than words can tell, yet when the time 
comes for him to go forth, she has pre- 
pared both John and herself to live inde- 
pendently of each other. She will find, ac- 
cording to the philosophy of Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, that when she has come to be 
independent of her child, then she will be 
wanted by him, and her council will be most 
eagerly sought. 

The above recital of the changed attitude 
of the mothers of today in relation to their 
children indicates that they are taking the 
lead in parental education, but they are be- 
ing aided by many fathers’ who are leading 
authorities on child study subjects. More 
and more, other fathers are becoming in- 
terested in this movement, and seek to un- 
derstand their children as they understand 
their business. Parental education in a few 
years will effect a great growth and develop- 
ment with very tangible results. Many of 
our present questions will then answer 
themselves, and our problems will seem less 
dificult with parents at the helm! 
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The Book Page 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


ERTRAND RUSSELL is well known as 

a scientist and a mathematician, as 

an economist and as a pacifist. In 
Education and the Good Life (New York, 
Boni & Liverright. $2.50) he appears as 
the anxious and affectionate parent of two 
young children. ‘This is a book on educa- 
tion, not primarily concerned with contro- 
versial philosophic theories, but with the 
kind of treatment that will enable our 
children to live a good life. 

Of course, the subject of what consti- 
tutes a good life is in itself controversial, 
and Mr. Russell cannot avoid giving a very 
definite description of the kind of human 
being he wants our educational systems to 
turn out. He wants him to possess “vital- 
ity, courage, sensitiveness and intelligence.” 
By vitality he means pleasure in being alive ; 
by courage an inner integrity that stands on 
its own feet; by sensitiveness, a capacity for 
emotional response; and by intelligence, a 
combination of open-mindedness and trained 
faculties. 

The germs of these qualities he believes 
can be developed in the child during the 
first six years of his life. Therefore, it 
is up to the parent to attend to that, though 
Mr. Russell has much to say about the 
value of nursery schools, such as have been 
established near London by Margaret 
McMillan, and by others in several Ameri- 
can cities. 

About two-thirds of the book is devoted 
to the training of character in those all- 
important first six years. In his opinion it 
is not heredity but environment that counts. 
By the time a child is six his moral educa- 
tion ought to be complete. He should 
have formed habits that will cause him to 
do the right thing in later years. In this 
connection Mr. Russell writes about Fear, 
Play, Fancy, Constructiveness, Selfishness 
and Property, Punishment, Affection and 
Sympathy and Sex. 

Established by his parents in good habits, 


the child can safely go on through a new 
kind of school curriculum which is pri- 
marily informative and technical rather 
than moral. The old notion of leaving 
everything to the teacher has small appeal 
to such a serious and responsible parent as 
Mr. Russell. He puts the burden on 
fathers and mothers, and as early as possi- 
ble they must show their child the joy of 
success achieved by his own efforts. 

Knowledge wielded by love is what the 
educator needs, whether he be parent or 
teacher. And the ultimate goal to be 
reached is the creation of an inner inde- 
pendence of character; otherwise the child 
cannot live a good life. 

This is a profound and important book 
on education, all the more important be- 
cause its profundity has not interfered with 
the simple, charming, exquisitely clear pre- 
sentation. 

. * + 

Concerning Parents; a Symposium on 
Present-Day Parenthood (New York, New 
Republic, Inc.) strikes the same notes as 
Mr. Russell’s book, the responsibilities of 
parenthood, and what seems a contradic- 
tion, the necessity of letting children alone. 
“How can I give my child freedom when 
my conscience is continually being stirred to 
perform all my manifold duties toward 
him?” asks the anxious parent. But that 
is what a child needs, say these eminent 
educators, freedom to preserve his precious 
individuality. One of them, Dr. Ethel 
Puffer Howes points out the whole duty 
of mothers—to look after the child’s physi- 
cal welfare, of course; and then, to ema- 
nate affection, serenity, order, continuity, 
justice, sympathy, freedom. “Perhaps the 
greatest of these is serenity.” 

These two dozen papers were first de- 
livered at a nation-wide conference on 
Modern Parenthood held last fall by the 
Child Study Association of America. The 
papers fall into six groups: The Family of 
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Today, The Family and the Community, 
Parents and the New Psychology, ‘Teachers 
and the Changing Education, Leisure and 
Recreation, and ‘The Parents’ Outlook on 
Life. ‘The writers are all experts in their 
departments. 
+ + + 

Caroline Wormeley Latimer’s Girl and 
Woman (New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.00) has come out in a revised edition, 
incorporating some newer views on heart 
weakness in youth, inheritance of insanity, 
sex and health instruction, and the modern 
attitude towards amusements, dressing and 
medicines. It has an introduction by Dr. 
Howard A. Kelly. 

Dr. Latimer’s aim has been to empha- 
size the importance of the adolescent years 


in a girl’s life, the time when she is espe- 
cially impressionable and sensitive to ideas 
of right and wrong. The author writes 
about the physical, mental and moral dis- 
turbances of girlhood, and about personal 
hygiene. This is a book for mothers and 
their daughters, and a portion of it is occu- 
pied with the subject of sex knowledge rea- 
sonably treated, but that is by no means the 
major topic. Dr. Kelly in his introduction 
stresses his agreement with Dr. Latimer on 
the vexed question of exact uniformity in 
the education of boys and girls. He be- 
lieves that during the first ten years, both 
sexes may be treated alike, but that after 
that their differences should be recognized. 
It is a debatable subject but one well pre- 
sented in this book. 


The Program Section 


ITH the opening of our new year, 
CuHiLp WELFARE begins its special 
program service. Program-making 


is both a science and an art, as Mrs. Mason 
told us in the July issue. It keeps associa- 
tions and study circles alive and in good 
health. It demands the best thought and 
effort of intelligent men and women. The 
interest of from fifty to five hundred people 
cannot be held if the leader comes to the 
meeting with only a hazy idea of a topic, 
or after a frantic gathering of material at 
the last moment, or with a fine outline but 
nothing with which to fill it up ;—and all 
these things have happened, for we still 
hear from this side and from that the 
mournful wail: “I do not know why we 
cannot get the people out; we have fine 
speakers every month, but just the same 
little group comes every time!” 

Mrs. Mason’s fine summary of the dis- 
cussion at the National Convention reached 
you just when you were beginning to think 
about the Fall plans, and it was followed 
by Mrs. Roe’s talk on how to use the com- 
mittees so that what you are doing and 
what you are talking about will have some 
relation to each other. In this issue Mrs. 
Golden talks to the rural associations,—and 


no one knows them better than she does. 
Instead of the group of suggested articles 
which we have given in recent years, each 
issue will set before you a definite program 
for the various types of organizations and an 
article which may be used as the main topic 
for discussion. As a beginning has to ‘be 
made this month, we are giving you both 
the September and October programs so 
that there may be ample time for prepara- 
tion. Of course your first meeting will be 
largely devoted to organization or reorgan- 
ization, appointing or hearing from commit- 
tees and getting acquainted with parents 
and teachers and—we hope—discussing the 
new plans and how you will make use of 
the splendid suggestions given by Miss 
Murphy, Dr. Thom and Mr. Faust. Why, 
just those three people have given you more 
work than you can possibly do in a year! 
Grade and High School Associations are 
advised to discuss these three outlines and 
select from them the program for the com- 
ing year—whether physical health, mental 
hygiene or recreation or a wise combination 
of them. It is hoped that every school will 
use the Safety Surveys in this issue and 
the August number and will at once send 
for the Safety Pageant to be given in 
October. 
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THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 

When school is over and the children are taking their steps upward in the 
classes or outward into the world, we have a great celebration. The school is thrown 
open and the whole community is called in; there are flags and flowers and speeches 
and music. There is always something thrilling in any new adventure, but why is 
the end of it more important than the beginning? Why is not the opening of school 
a greater event than its closing? Let us make it so, wherever there is a Congress 
Parent-Teacher Association! This program is planned for grade and high schools, 
for the September meeting. 

Community Singing —(“P.T.A.” song sheets) or 

Music by school orchestra, or both. 

Address by the Principal—*Our plans for this vear and how parents can help 

them.” 20 minutes. 

Brief Talk by School Athletic Director—‘Recreation as a part of Education.” 

10 minutes. 

“Home study and how the home may help,” by a teacher. 10 minutes. 

Brief Talk by School Physician—‘How health helps study.” (Food, sleep, etc., 

needed by school child). 15 minutes. 

Business—Appointment of Committees, etc. 

Community Singing.—Social Hour; Reception to Teachers. 

After the first meeting plans will have been made and the program for the year 
will have been decided upon. Committees should be appointed to make the Recreation 
Survey and the Safety Survey, and the Safety Pageant should be ordered and re- 
hearsals promptly started. This pageant calls for 34 people, but may be produced 
with a much smaller number, in a smaller school. It is one of the best things we 
have seen, and will make a splendid attraction for the October meeting. Mr. Reeder’s 
fine article (August issue) may be read, or a leading citizen may be secured to talk 
on safety. Reports from the Surveys should be presented and discussed and plans 
made for carrying out the approved line of work. As safety may well include 
protection from dangerous influences, “Youth and the News-stand” offers excellent 
material. Have it discussed by a teacher and your librarian. 


THE COLLEGE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
Music.—Community singing of college songs. 
Announcement of Student Events. 
Address by the President of the College—How it was founded—its growth— 
plans for future development—ideals—special features. 30 minutes. 
Brief Addresses by the Senior Presidents—Boys and Girls. What college has 
meant to them and what the senior class is trying to pass on. 10 min. each. 
Music.—College songs. 
Social Hour.—Parents and faculty. 


Music.—Solo singing. OCTOBER 

Dean of Men—How students may be self-supporting—Student needs and 
activities. 

Dean of Women.—Social life of the college—Measures being taken to safeguard 
health and morals. Possible co-operation of community. 

Music.——Community songs. 

Social Hour.—Students invited. 


THE PRE-SCHOOL CIRCLE (See page 27) 

The topic for next month’s study will be “Health as a Basis for the Develop- 
ment of the Pre-School Child.” The reading for this subject is as follows: 

“Child Care and Child Welfare’—Federal Board of Vocational Training, 
Washington, D. C. Free. 

“Health of the Family’—Federal Board of Vocational Training, Washington, 
D.C. Free. 

“Child Care”’—Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. Free. 

“Good Teeth,’ “Safe Milk,’ “Nutrition in Childhood”—United States Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. Free. 

“Study Outline of the Pre-School Child’”—National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 5c, 6 for 25c. 

“The Baby in the House of Health.” 

“The Runabout in the House of Health,” 15 cents each. American Child Health 
Association, 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
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EDITORIAL 





NE might write a page of editorials 
():: “Children and Parents I Have 

Met on the Railroad.” ‘There is 
the little three-year-old, who wears specta- 
cles because his eyes are crossed and who is 
so confused by their lack of clearness that 
he stumbles about and makes absurd little 
mistakes, and there is the mother, silly and 
sensitive, who is chagrined by his mistakes 
and jerks him about—slapping him to cover 
her annoyance. Poor little lad! 

There is the laughing, joyous six-year- 
old, who has evidently never known a cross 
word nor an unkind look, who thinks that 
the world was made for her pleasure; and 
there is the foolish adoring grandmother, 
who is the child’s whole adult world. The 
grandmother has given her everything that 
she wanted, and she has grown sweetly, in 
spite of it. The question is whether the 
little one’s natural beauty of soul can for a 
long period of years stand such indulgence. 

There is the two-year-old tot, whose 
proud father and mother, though clad 
warmly themselves, dress him so that his 
little legs are bare nearly to the hips and 
his arms above the elbow, because, for- 
sooth, the dimples in his knees and elbows 
are so cunning! His skin was mottled pur- 
ple with the cold, but the admiration of 
fellow travelers was enough, we hope, to 
keep him warm. 

Finally, there is the plain little mother 
“going out West” with her two twelve-year- 
old daughters, so simple and sweet, so 
unself-conscious and unstudiedly courteous 
to everyone that for three whole days they 
were a lesson to anyone with appreciative- 
ness enough to receive it. God bless all 
three of them! 

* * * 

A recent decision handed down from the 
Supreme Court of the United States up- 
holds the Supreme Court of the State of 


Oregon in declaring the recently passed 
Compulsory Education Act unconstitu- 
tional. The Act provides that all children 
between the ages of 8 and 16 must attend 
the public schools. This would prohibit 
their parochial schools, as well as other 
private schools, and was contested in court 
by the Society of the Sisters of the Holy 
Name, but was as strongly opposed by the 
Lutherans on account of their own paro- 
chial schools. ‘This decision of the United 
States Supreme Court settles the question. 
+ . - 


The papers have been full of accounts 
of forest fires which have been raging for 
weeks all through the northwest and 
Canada, in spite of the most intense efforts 
of the foresters. We have seen some of the 
fires and the fire fighters, and we want to 
pay a tribute to the heroism of these brave 
young men, risking their lives again and 
again, working for days with only tiny 
snatches of sleep, worn out, grim and 
driven. They make a picture in one’s mem- 
ory that cannot fade. When we lose our 
forests we face devastation from storms, 
floods and famine, and these men of the 
forestry service stand between us and such 


a fate. ° e e 


During a conversation in California in 
regard to school taxes, when some of the 
group were openly grumbling about the 
public providing textbooks for the children, 
this little story was told and it is good 
enough to leave as a last line: Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown were sitting-on the doorstep 
after supper watching the children play, 
when Mrs. Brown cried, “Rastus, you jes’ 
look at dat chile’s laigs; dey’s gone bow- 
legged jes’ with carrying aroun’ so many 


school books.” ‘“Nevah min,” replied 
Rastus, “don’ you worry, de government 
pays foh de books!” M. L. L. 


What the youth of the country need is not more public control through govern- 
mental action, but more home control through parental action. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
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The ‘Round Table 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA SPRAGUE MASON 








Associations are rapidly being organized among our “New Americans” and informa- 
tion is sought as to how to make them successful. 
languages, has solved the problem and offers many valuable suggestions. 


Mrs. Golden, who speaks four 








Program Making for Foreign Parent- 
Teacher Associations 


BY EMMA BAUER GOLDEN 
National Organizer 


ORTH DAKOTA is an agricultural 

state having a rural and urban popu- 

lation of about 643,000 people. The 
state’s population as a whole, however, is 
pricipally rural. “Twenty-seven nationalities 
compose her population, the three leading 
ones being Scandinavian, German and Ger- 
man-Russian. Among these many nationali- 
ties we find many parents who speak very 
little English, although they understand 
simple English quite readily. Thus it be- 
comes necessary to so plan and adjust the 
programs at the Parent-Teacher meetings, 
that they will meet the needs of the com- 
munity, be educational, and lastly, be en- 
tertaining enough to hold the interest of the 
members and community. 

The following program has been used 
very satisfactorily in our state in foreign 
speaking communities, and I believe, may 
be used satisfactorily in any community of 
foreign speaking people. 

We send to the chairman of the many as- 
sociations of our state the following sug- 
gested program: 


1. Americanization 

2. Music 

3. Thrift 

4. The House in Good Taste 
5. Pictures 

6. Good Health 

7. Beautifying Grounds 
8. Oral Hygiene 

9. Demonstration of School Work 
10. Reception for Teachers 
11. Children’s Reading 
12. Moral Welfare 
13. Fire Prevention 
14. Amusements 


Everyone of the above topics has the full 
program listed, and also the bibliography. 
Every program suggests much community 
singing. Walt Whitman has truly said, “I 
hear America singing.” Song is the uni- 
versal language, and when the nations sing 
each others folk songs, we are working for 
the brotherhood of the world, by gaining 
the confidence of our foreign neighbors. 
Music eliminates timidity, formality, and 
develops good fellowship. Our patriotic and 
folk songs are used most frequently. Often 
we invite the members to sing a folk song 
in their own language. This establishes 
greater confidence among the members of 
the Parent-Teacher Associations in their 
organization. The Sims Song Slides have 
been a splendid help in getting great re- 
sponse in community singing. ‘The program 
committee takes an inventory of the musical 
ability of the members of the association. 
Often we find a foreign father, mother, 
young man, or woman, able to play the 
violin, accordion, banjo, guitar, piano, cor- 
net, or other musical instrument, and they 
appreciate rendering their part in the pro- 
gram. 

Many men and women capable of giving 
addresses on Americanization, health, or 
moral welfare of the community, often offer 
their services, at no expense, to assist at the 
meetings of the Parent-Teacher Association 
in foreign-speaking communities. The 
ministers, doctors, teachers, business men 
and women, and lawyers have been very 
helpful. The addresses are given in simple 
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English, and if necessary they are also 
given in the foreign tongue used in the 
community. This is sometimes an _ es- 
sential in order to get the attendance and 
interest of our older foreign-speaking peo- 
ple. However, we recommend the use of 
the English language entirely, if possible. 

Demonstrations of school work done by 
the teacher meet with much approval from 
the parents in our state. The foreign 
father and mother often know so little 
about our methods of instruction today, the 
courses offered, and the progress made by 
the student and teacher. Consequently a 
demonstration of this nature is educational 
as well as entertaining for them. Further- 
more, when the parents lived in their 
mother country, it was customary for the 
school inspectors and teachers to give the 
students an oral examination several times 
a year to which the public was invited, 
much as we give our school entertainments 
today. Consequently a program that fol- 
lows the same method employed in their old 
home over seas is appreciated, for it is some- 
thing of definite educational nature, and 
thus worth while to them. 

Every Parent-Teacher Association in a 
foreign-speaking community should have at 
least one citizenship program during the 
year, where an address is given on our Con- 
stitution and Government, and the duties 
we owe to our Government, followed by 
discussion and a demonstration or drama- 
tization on the taking out of citizenship 
papers, or more definitely, how a man be- 
comes a citizen of the United States. 
America and the Star Spangled Banner 
are sung at most every one of the meetings, 
and the pledge to our flag is given. Infor- 
mal discussions and problems, led by tact- 


ful leaders, have been very helpful in our 
state. One of the presidents in a foreign- 
speaking community stated that he called on 
his members by their first names, made the 
meeting so informal, and his members got so 
enthusiastic that he received even more re- 
sponse than time permitted. 

Night schools have been sponsored by 
the Parent-Teacher Associations in our 
state, and the adult students at the night 
schools give a demonstration of their read- 
ing or writing ability at the Parent-Teacher 
meetings, and take pride in doing so. Folk 
games and stunts, and a light lunch are 
always welcome, and essential for the social 
hour. There is such lack of community 
center activities in many isolated com- 
munities of the middle west, that the 
Parent-Teacher Association offers an oppor- 
tunity for the parents to get together, get 
acquainted, and have a social as well as an 
educational evening. 

Training for leadership is our aim in 
foreign as well as English-speaking com- 
munities. The programs in these com- 
munities are a mighty power in training 
for citizenship, better childhood, better 
schools, and teachers. 

In this country of opportunity, the 
world’s greatest republic and democracy, we 
find inhabitants from most of the great 
countries of the world. The Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, by getting the mem- 
bership and confidence of our foreign neigh- 
bors, and by giving them the opportunity to 
know and train for better childhood of 
America, physically, mentally, and morally, 
is rendering the highest service possible. 
When the melting pot has completed its 
work, then America has stood its supreme 
test. 








NoTE.—The index for Volume XX, CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE—September, 

- 1925, to August, 1926—will be sent to anyone making application for it. A 
limited number of copies of the index for Volume X1X—September, 1924, to 
August, 1925—may also be secured from the magazine office. 


Libraries will receive these indexes without further application. 
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National Ofice Notes 


BY FLORENCE V. WATKINS 


National Executive Secretary 





Someone has suggested that it would be help- 
ful to State organizations if, each month, certain 
National Publications were mentioned in the 
Office Notes. This seems such a good sugges- 
tion, that here they are. 

Have you all read the splendid material in 
our new publication called “Law Enforcement 
Leaflet,” in which one finds given in an interest- 
ing and instructive way the reasons for law- 
lessness, with suggestions for remedying this 
condition? It is written by our National Legis- 
lative Chairman, Mrs. William Tilton. Assist- 
ing her were such well-known people as Dean 
Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law School, 
J. W. Faust, our National Chairman of Recrea- 
tion, and Mrs. Mark P. Mears, who was our 
National Chairman of Juvenile Protection when 
the leaflet was prepared. 

The booklet contains suggestions for making 
surveys on recreation, juvenile courts and courts 
in general. The object of these surveys is to 
pave the way for giving every child a clean 
town in which to grow up. The price is five 
cents per copy. Every member of every local 
association should secure one of these leaflets, 
study it and then act. 

* * * * * 


Another new publication is a reprint from 
our National Handbook called “Parliamentary 
Procedure.” In this small sheet one finds a 
statement concerning the “Duties of Officers” 
and directions as to “How to Conduct a Meet- 
ing.” Under the last heading is a suggested 
order of business and rules for the order of 
business. One also finds illuminating discus- 
sions of motions and amendments. These are 
free to locals in membership with the State and 
National Congress. 

* * * * * 


The quarterly number of “Progressive Educa- 
tion” just issued contains some excellent papers 
from the conference held in Boston, and a great 
number of interesting reports from all over the 
world on the progress of the movement for 
more freedom in educational methods. This 
would be useful for discussion in advance 
groups and may be obtained from the Progres- 
sive Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
Fifty cents a copy. 

* * * * * 


Readers of the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
will be interested to know that new blueprints 
of the “Organization of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers” are now ready for 
distribution at one dollar per copy. These 
contain the names of the new committees and 
bureaus and other changes made at the 1926 
Convention. 

Small reproductions of the large chart have 


been made and may be secured by writing the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Two 
cents each; $1.00 a hundred, stamps accepted. 
If the various locals in the States could study 
these charts carefully they might be led to see 
in what a great organization they function. 
The large chart may be secured at the samé 
address if the order is accompanied by check or 
money order for one dollar. 
* * x * * 


Each vear there is a greater demand for 
persons to serve as instructors in summer schools 
at normal schools, colleges, and universities, 
giving courses on the work of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Persons 
who take such courses would be those desiring 
to obtain more definite information concerning 
the aims, purposes, and methods of work of the 
national, state, and local organizations. A plan 
is now under way whereby students taking the 
course at Columbia and securing credit may be- 
come such instructors, providing their standing 
is sufficiently high to warrant recommendation 
by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. This year two graduates of the 
Columbia course have been giving credit work 
in state summer schools with great success. 
This work offers excellent opportunity for 
teachers who are satisfied with a holiday of 
six weeks and would be glad to spend the 
other six weeks of the long vacation in some 
pleasant employment. Further information will 
be supplied on application to this office. 

* * * * * 


The Executive Secretary has been giving 
credit courses in Parent-Teacher work in the 
summer schools in Florida, Tennessee, Georgia 
and Columbia University, New York, during 
June, July and August. The first six-weeks’ 
credit course has been conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia by Miss Hays, who will also 
teach in two summer schools in West Virginia, 
while Mrs. Roe has been the instructor during 
half of a course in West Virginia, three short 
courses in Missouri and four credit courses in 
New Mexico and Arizona. Mr. I. D. Weeks, of 
Iowa, joined the staff for work in West Vir- 
ginia, and Mr. Edgar Weller, of Ohio, was the 
instructor in another college in the same state 
and at the University of Kentucky. The work 
has also been presented in Indiana by Dr. Edna 
Hatfield Edmonson, in Michigan by Mrs. 
Eleanor Gage, in Texas by Mrs. S. M. N. 
Marrs, in Colorado by Mrs. Fred Dick, in Min- 
nesota by Mrs. E. G. Quamme, in New Hamp- 
shire by Mrs. E. C. Mason and in many other 
states by accredited state workers. “The educa- 
tional significance of the Parent-Teacher Move- 
ment” is certainly being recognized! 
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State News 








Connecticut 


The Social Standards committee makes the 
following recommendations: 

For our young girls and boys the affiliation 
with the Girl Scouts, the Campfire Girls, the 
Boy Scouts or Church Societies for the Young 
People that they may enjoy the comradeship 
which they need, meanwhile learning the value 
of friendship, self-government and moral up- 
rightness. 

The establishment of a Student League in one 
of our High Schools has proved very effective 
in creating a sound social basis. 

We offer for your consideration the constitu- 
tion of the Girls’ Student League of the Bridge- 
port High School. 

OBJECT: 

1. To promote friendship and comradeship 
among the girls of the Bridgeport High School. 

2. To cultivate among them ideals of patri- 
otism, loyalty, personal honor, responsibility and 
service. 

3. To inspire them to worthy achievement 
in scholarship, leadership, and general school 
activity. 

4. To stimulate them to earnest effort in 
social service. 

5. To lead them to share with the community 
outside the school the advantages of their op- 
portunity in education. 

6. To prepare them to do more efficiently 
the work of intelligent high-minded American 
women. 


Gir_Ls’ STUDENT LEAGUE PLEDGE 


“I pledge my honor as a Bridgeport High 
School girl to do my best always and in all 
places to honor American girlhood. I will try 
to uphold the finest ideals of home, my school, 
my city and my country, so that I may help to 
transmit our Student League inheritance not 
less and worse but greater and more beautiful 
than it was transmitted to us.” 

Dean Grant feels that this has helped to such 
a wonderful extent that in many cases the girls 
are more sensible than the parents (if she might 
dare make such a statement). 

It is said that, “The wish-bone never makes 
good without the back-bone.” Surely we New 
Englanders have had the back-bone bequeathed 
unto us. The sternness, the integrity, the devo- 
tion to duty, the simple faith of our fore-fathers, 
has been a priceless heritage. It is our duty 
to maintain that back-bone and sustain the wish- 
bone that it may not become loose, soft or dis- 
rupted. -Goethe said, “Mankind is always ad- 
vancing but man ever remains the same.” 

Let us then, strive to transmit our heritage 
—“not less or worse but greater and more 
splendid than it was transmitted to us.” 

NELLIE W. ScHMipT, Chairman. 


JUVENILE PROTECTION 


A very fine movement in the way of Juvenile 
Protection has come to the attention of the 


state chairman during the past month, one being 
carried out by the Black Rock Parent-Teacher 
Association which wil! go far toward stimulat- 
ing the interest of the pupils in worth while 
things, and thereby prevent their appearance in 
the Juvenile courts. It is the offering of buttons 
or pins which are awarded to the scholars who 
prove a credit to the school not alone in the 
school room but by their conduct on the streets 
and in general. The pins are issued each 
quarter to the children who have earned them. 
If a child has earned one in the first quarter 
and has fallen below the mark in the second 
quarter the pin is taken from him until he again 
earns it. The winners of the pins are known 
as credit children, and are eligible to be called 
upon to act as ushers at plays or entertainments 
or to perform any conspicuous service in the 
community, always of course wearing their 
badge of merit. The president of the Black 
Rock Parent-Teacher Association will be glad 
to give further particulars of the method used. 
The results of Parent-Teacher work in the 
Woodward School at Grannis corners, New 
Haven, are apparent now, in the fact that 
young men who completed the eighth grade 
some years ago are being called upon frequently 
in public affairs to “Show the Spirit of Wood- 
ward School. Mary E. Fievp. 
Ohio 
GRANVILLE 

The Parent-Teacher Association and _ the 
Granville High School gave the first Amateur 
Circus ever held in the county. The big day 
started off with a gigantic parade extending 
for several blocks and led by the High School 
band in clown costume. Immediately after the 
parade the side show opened and there were 
acts by the different grades as follows: “25 in 
1” by the Seniors, “A Jewish Wedding,” Junior 
Class, “Now and Then,” Sophomores, “Candy 
Rafe and Ball Throwing,’ Freshman class, 
“Managerie of African’s Best,” by the Eighth 
Grade, “Spark Plug” by Seventh Grade, and 
“General Show” by the Grade School. The 
big show was held in the evening and some 
of the features were: a harmonica orchestra 
concert by the boys of the’ grades, an old- 
fashioned dance, a minstrel show “When Cork 
Was King,” given by the Senior Boys’ Glee 
Club and the star performance of the whole 
affair was an “Old Fashioned School” drama- 
tized by the faculty. In true circus style the 
evening closed with refreshments from the 
cafeteria “Pop” stand. 


CosHOCTON 


The final meeting of the Chestnut Street asso- 
ciation was in charge of the fathers. In addi- 
tion to a splendid program and _ excellent 
refreshments which the men prepared there was 
a prize offered to the room having the largest 
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number of fathers present. There was also an 
interesting exhibit of the work done by the 
pupils during the past year. 


MONROEVILLE 


The Lyme Parent-Teacher Association is co- 
operating with the school in two interesting 
pupil records. The first is a record of home 
credits for duties performed at home and the 
second a record of character traits displayed at 
school. These include health, orderliness, thrift, 
promptness, honesty, courage and perseverance, 
courtesy and clear-thinking. 


WARREN 

The parents, teachers and all the school chil- 
dren of the Frances E. Willard district joined 
in a twilight picnic on the school grounds the 
last week of school. The purpose of the picnic 
was to have all the parents see the complete 
play apparatus and equipment that was pur- 
chased and installed by the Parent-Teacher 
Association of the school, all of which was 
used in entertaining the children present. 


MARIETTA 


Every association in Marietta has entered the 
Summer Round Up and the work is being 
planned by the presidents of the various groups. 
The first clinic was held in June and the at- 
tendance was much larger than last year. There 
are 350 children to enter first grade next Sep- 
tember. 

Putnam-Washington Association reports a 
membership of 260. Constructive programs on 
subjects concerning the child in the home, in 
the school and at play, have been held. A 
greater co-operation between parents and teach- 
ers and a better understanding of the meaning 
of the work and what it can accomplish have 
been gained this year. The members are now 
working on the Summer Round Up. 


WELFARE 


MAGAZINE 


GREENFIELD 


208 members are enrolled in the Greenfield 
Parent-Teacher Association and this is quite a 
gain over last year. 

A health clinic under the direction of Nurse 
Dorothea Gaut was held June 23 at which time 
45 babies were examined and parents notified 
of defects found. 

Two texts of Compton’s Encyclopedia were 
purchased at a cost of $110.00, one set being 
placed in the elementary building and one in 
Junior High. 

Paid all expenses of our president to State 
Convention in Cincinnati. 

Divided town into districts and canvassed 
thoroughly, explaining the three-mill tax levy. 

Milk was furnished free to all undernourished 
children at a cost to the association of $101.77. 

Sent our usual contribution of $15.00 to the 
Child Welfare Extension Fund. 

Distributed several Christmas baskets con- 
taining food, candy and toys to needy families. 

Purchased reading circle library books at a 
cost of $40.00. These were placed in the ele- 
mentary building. 

Entertained Annual Conference of S. W. Dis- 
trict, in McClain high school, January 8. Dele- 
gations attended from many associations. Lunch 
and dinner were served in the cafeteria. State 
officers and speakers furnished a program from 
which much benefit was derived. 

Paid for vaccine and dressings for free vac- 
cination of 140 school children. 

Sold Red Cross Seals at Christmas time, 
which added $508.80 to the treasury for health 
work. 

Paid $100.00 for 
material. 

Sponsored the purchase of a community 
Christmas tree. This is a Norway Spruce, 18 
feet in height, and was planted in city hall 
grounds, April 23. 


supplementary teaching 








_ This is a very good type of the one-room school, located in Boone Co., lowa. 
object of the Parent-Teacher Association was directed to creating and maintaining a com- 


munity interest. 








In this the 


They have been very successful, as there are but two patrons who are not 


members of the Association and they are generous with their help and patronage. 
This is a community of well-to-do farmers and there was no need of stressing the financial 


side of the school, although they have added some very attractive equipment. 


There is a social 


in the district each month; but only three have been held to raise money. The teacher is Miss 


Mabel Gray, Boone, Iowa. 
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Sponsored the financing of the health nurse 
for the coming year. 

Have joined the summer round-up of children 
of kindergarten and first grade in an effort to 
have all enter school in September in good 
health. A prize has been offered to that school 
having the largest per cent of children with 
known defects corrected before the beginning 
of the school year. 

Had 10,000 paper napkins printed with P. T. 
A. insigna and have sold $35.00 worth. We 
plan to sell remainder for conferences and con- 
ventions and will take orders for any quantity. 

Good programs, consisting of music and ad- 
dresses by local speakers, also two addresses by 
college professors and refreshments served by 
the social committee at the close of each meet- 
ing have rounded out one of the most profitable 
years of P. T. A. work. 


Mrs. E. K. JENKINS, Secretary. 


PORTSMOUTH 


An interesting and instructive talk on school 
conditions, applied particularly to Sciotoville 
school, by Supt. Frank Appel, featured a recent 
meeting of the Parent-Teacher association of 
this school. The Superintendent discussed the 
current building program instituted by the board 
of education and the plans under consideration 
for the future of the Sciotoville schools. Fol- 
lowing the talk there was an informal discussion 
of the school situation and much interest was 
shown. The meeting was pronounced one of 
the most interesting ever held. 


Rhode Island 
News FROM THE FIELD 


The Greenville P. T. A. this year installed 
a kitchen cabinet and equipment for serving 
hot lunches at the school building. During the 
winter fifty children were served with free 


lunches. a ° e e 


The Fruit Hill association among other activi- 
ties gave a 35-foot flag pole to the school and 
installed it in the school yard. 

* * * * 


Auburn has given one hundred dollars to 
the two schools served by the association for 
books for the school libraries. 

* * * +. a 


The outstanding feature of the year’s work 
for the Pawtuxet-Commercial P. T. A. was the 
securing of the lot adjacent to the school yard 
for use as.a playground. The association also 
subscribed for magazines and gave money for 
educative material to each room in the school 
building. A President’s Party at which all past 
presidents were guests of honor was a feature 
of the year’s program. 

* * * * * 


Lakewood has purchased a moving picture 
machine to help interest the children in geo- 
graphy and history. 

* * * * * 

The Broad Street, Central Falls, association 
held a successful Carnival this year with a 
Doll Carriage Parade as a feature. A picture 
of this parade was incorporated in the report 
of the School Committee. 


The East Providence High School P. T. A. 
has devoted its efforts largely to helping the 
school library. A filing cabinet has been pur- 
chased and the year’s programs have been de- 
voted to different phases of library work. 

* * * * * 


The Eden Park association has a Ways and 
Means Committee of the whole, the entire mem- 
bership being divided into six groups, each 
group serving for a certain period. In this 
way much money is turned into the club treasury 
and every member helps. 

* . * * ~ 


The musical activities of the Asa Messer 
P. T. A. have been varied. They have sub- 
scribed for the magazine “Music and Youth” for 
the use of the pupils of the school, and have 
held a Music Memory Test. During Music 
Week, they engaged two musical entertainers 
for the school and bought six new victrola 
records to teach musical appreciation, also hold- 
ing a demonstration of the pipe organ at a 
neighboring church. 

* * 7 * 


Conimicut at its Country Fair and Dance netted 
$125.00 for its child welfare work. 
* * * . * 


Father’s Night as arranged by the John How- 
land P. T. A. is featured by an exhibit of each 
pupil’s work. This program has proved very 
popular with the parents bringing out a record 
breaking attendance of fathers. 

* * * * * 


Although organized as recently as March, 
1925, the Little Compton P. T. A. (the southern- 
most association in Rhode Island), is already a 
decided asset to the community which it serves. 
Within two months of its organization it spon- 
sored a Memorial Day parade with all the 
school children of the town taking part. A 
Field Day for the school children was held in 
the summer with athletic stunts, games and 
tournaments. The association has offered as a 
prize to the pupil of the High School showing 
the most improvement in his work during the 
year, a free trip to Washington with the Seniors 
of the school. Exceptionally fine programs have 
been given at each meeting and many activities 
in different lines of child welfare are in pro- 
gress. 

Texas 
AUSTIN 


In Austin, the Council of Presidents sponsored 
the first all-day school of instruction in the his- 
tory of the Council. The smallest number 
registered at any one time during the day was 
eighty-five, while the largest number was one 
hundred and ten. All retiring officers were 
hostesses and the incoming officers with the 
County Superintendent, and the Austin Super- 
intendent, and Board of Trustees were honor 
guests. All people interested in the Parent- 
Teacher movement were invited to attend. 
Seven Travis county Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions were represented besides the twelve city 
organizations and one Bastrop County club. 
The program was given by State and district 
officers, residents of Austin. Mrs. Noyes Darl- 
ing-Smith, Vice President at Large of the Texas 
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Congress, gave two inspirational addresses, one 
in the morning and one in the aftefnoon. Mrs. 
J. Murray Ramsey, President of Seventh Dis- 
trict, discussed the forms of organization from 
the local through the county, district, State and 
National, showing how the different depart- 
ments were composed of many parts and how 
all functioned to produce well-rounded clubs. 
Charts and maps were freely used. Mrs. 
Stephen Chamness, Executive Secretary of the 
Texas Congress, spoke on the relationship of 
the local to the State and National organiza- 
tions and the help obtainable from State and 
National quarters if locals requested such help 
and even if they did not, provided State officers 
had the roster of officers of clubs in membership. 
Mrs. James Loving, State Treasurer and busi- 
ness manager of the “Parent-Teacher,” spoke on 
Finances and the “Parent-Teacher,’ and the 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE. Other addresses 
were on the importance of the pre-school age in 
child training and the question, “How does the 
youth of today measure up, physically, men- 
tally, morally?” At lunch, Mrs. Felter, County 
Superintendent, made a splendid talk on the 
importance of Parent-Teacher members studying 
their school system with the idea of making it 
the best possible. Association presidents, re- 
tiring and incoming, were introduced, as were 
members of the Board of Trustees and repre- 
sentatives of the county associations. The 
Council presented Superintendent A. N. Mc- 
Callum with a basket of flowers in token of the 
esteem and love engendered by his service of 
over twenty years in making the Austin public 
schools equal to if not the best in the State, and 
by his sympathetic co-operation and encourage- 
ment of parent-teacher endeavor, based on his 
thorough understanding of parent-teacher aims 
and ideals. 
HousTon 


In Houston, the Council conducted a School 
of Instruction in Leadership the first week in 
June with Mrs. O. M. Longnecker, Mrs. A. P. 
Todd and Mrs. R. E. Morse, Jr., in charge. 
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Mrs. Longnecker is State Director of the new 
Department of Extension, while Mrs. Todd is 
Recording Secretary of the Texas Congress, and 
Mrs. Morse is the incoming President of the 
Houston Council. Mrs. A. P. Todd, in writing 
about the two-day session said: 

“We used the questions and answers on the 
work from National to local; had community 
singing lead by a member of the Houston Re- 
creation Bureau, learning all the songs on the 
National song sheet; had another recreation 
leader teach those attending how to play games, 
these last two features being on both days’ pro- 
gram. At the last session we staged a meeting 
of a Model Parent-Teacher Association, with 
everything planned, a short parliamentary drill, 
meeting beginning and ending on _ time; 
Treasurer’s report placed on blackboard where 
all could see; everything just as the National 
had outlined it at Atlanta. After that we had 
a question and answer match and we asked 
questions that had been answered during the 
two days’ course. Our local papers gave us 
eight different stories on the institute. We had 
a display of literature, charts and posters that 
would have done credit to a State convention. 
As one who assisted, I can say that the leaders 
learned a lot.” 

And who doubts that 
learned “a lot’ likewise? 
* * * * * 

Every year the Texas Congress furnishes 
prizes for the winners in the Girls’ Clothing 
Contest, hoping in this way not only to give 
their official sanction to the study of home- 
making projects, such as cooking and sewing 
but to encourage the study. This year the 
prizes took the form of silver baking dishes, 
vegetable dishes, and trays, and_ pitchers. 
Letters to Mrs. Maddocks, State President of 
the Congress, from the home economic teachers 
and in some instances girls of the classes that 
won the prizes, tell of the pleasure the prizes 
give and of the real interest the contest pro- 

vokes. 


the others present 





State Presidents at the Planting of the Memorial Tree in honor of the Founder of the 
Congress, Alice McLellan Birney. Atlanta, Ga., May 6, 1926 
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